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Reflections 
By William Marion Reedy 


Searching Our Hearts 


MIERICANS have given their lives for liberty 
in the Flanders trenches and upon the sea. 


The casualty roster is small, but it is enough 
to bring home to all of us with piercing effect the 
fact that this country is in the war actually and not 
merely technically. There will be greater and more 
poignant losses. The best way for those of us who 
stay at home to hearten ourselves against the cas- 
ualty lists to come is by accustoming ourselves to 


such sacrifices as will strengthen the men under 
arms. I do not think anything we can give can equal 


the soldiers’ gift of their lives. All the talk about 
the equality of any other sacrifice to that is mere de- 
lusional flatulency. By doing what we can through 
self-denial we can make certain that every possible 
support will be given in order that the number of 
lives sacrificed be as few as possible and the war 
And it would be well for 
how much 


brought to an early end. 
us to search our hearts to 
affection there is really in us for what our soldiers 
and sailors are dying to preserve. We should try 
to make the idea of democracy more real to our- 
Now is the time 


discover 


selves and not an empty phrase. 
for the American at home to 
democracy for which our fellows oversea are paying 
the last full measure of devotion. 


begin to live the 


2. & 
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A New Holel 
Sr. Lovis has a new hotel, the Statler, big and 
beautiful and appointed up to and a little beyond 
the minute. It is the all the ad- 
vances of a dozen years in hotel keeping. Ameri- 
cans invented hotel life. Statler has discovered 
the art and science to bring out the best of that 


sublimation of 


life. He has given St. Louis the benefit of all 
he has learned in his successes at Buffalo, De- 
troit and Cleveland, and those benefits are open 


to the traveling public of the world. The Statler 
in St. Louis is Statler in excelsts. 
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Japan and China 


Jaran has agreed to the open door in China, but 
takes upon herself the responsibility for a stable and 
That 
may involye closing the open door now and again 
while things are being cleaned up in China. I'd like 
all this open better if China 
more to say and do about it. It’s like our breeding 
of fine cattle. We get fine cattle from our stand- 


point, but we can’t be quite sure it is regarded as 


capable government in China. responsibility 


door business had 


so fine by the animals which mostly are bred to the 
fineness of yvanishment. 


? ?, 
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A Deutscher Madchen 

I suppose | should hate the Germans, but how 
can I when | read Otto Heller’s translation of 
“Minna von Barnhelm” (Holt, New York). Dear 
Minna might have stepped out of a Bernard Shaw 
hook—out of “Man Superman.” She is as 
modern as modernity—clever, frank, 
and womanly, The Major is more real than Major 


and 


free, sweet 


Pendennis and as adorably stupid in his almost 
Roman virtue. There must be even now Germans 
like these, with gentleness and humor. I know 


This play is not only German but human, 
there is no_ essential 


there are. 


which would go to show 


dichotomy between the two. Professor Heller's 
introduction, an essay on Gotthold Ephraim Lessing, 
is a magnificent exposition upon the great aesthete’s 
clariiication of the Aristotelian idea of purgation 
in the drama. 
completest’ when the tragedy is shown to originate 
in character’s complexity, not to spring from fate. 


The purgation of the emotions is 


“Minna von Barnhelm” is a comedy from which the 
cult of the new and little theaters may still learn 
much. From the quality revealed in Prof. Heller’s 
translation IT can well believe that this is the most 
perfect comedy in the German language. 


ote ote 
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The Army Was Tampered With 
“Ir is true that the Italian army has been tam- 
pered with and that the Isonzo retreat is more of a 
political than a military defeat.” 
i: Wednesday’s papers, bearing out to a certain 


So says a dispatch 


extent my reflection of last week upon the disaster 
to Cadorna’s army. Someone sold out on the left 
wing. Latest news is that the Germans have crossed 
the Tagliamento along the whole battle line and 
that still falling back. It 
to read the piecemeal disclosures of the plight of 
No cannon, no 


Cadorna is is grievous 
the Italians as against the cnemy. 
airplanes, no supplies, no reserve force to the rear. 
All this in spite of the fact that for four, nearly 
five, months the Italian government had been calling 
They called in yain not only 
Britain but 


on the allies for help. 
upon France and Great upon us. No 
wonder there was treachery in the army. No won- 
der Italians wondered where allied troops and sup- 
plies were, even as Russians wondered where was 
the British navy when the German navy won a vic- 
tory in the Gulf of Riga’ The cablegrams of Wed- 
nesday have a sanguine tone, but the Germans push 
iorward, the assistance of the allies comes belatedly 
and there is little form for modern 
battle, the Italian starving, the 
realizes there has been betrayal, it is fighting troops 
terrible Austrians, the insidious 
socialism saps national solidarity and 
Those 


chance to 
people are army 
more than the 
pacifism of 
there is poorly-cloaked chaos in the cabinet. 
wre things that must tend to make many students 
of the great war reckon that Italy may soon be out 
The German 
The Italians 


of the war as completely as Russia. 
victory is tremendous, if not decisive. 


are victims of both a crime and a blunder. Upon 
Germany the moral effect of the advance is most 
stimulating. It gives more strength to her arm, 
more keenness to her brain. The allies must, if 
possible, save Italy. If they do not, they may 
not save themselves, at least Britain and France 


may not. The war may then be ours to fight alone. 


os 
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A Son of the Middle Border 
A GREAT piéte of American literature is Hamlin 
(;arland’s “A Son of the Middle (Macmil- 
York). It is the autobiography of Mr. 
It is also the mournful Odyssey of the 


sorder” 
lan, New 
Garland, 
American in pursuit of the ever-vanishing free land. 
Not before this writing has the long grinding trag- 
edy of pioneering in this country been told so truly, 
The 


farming between say 


almost unrelieved drudgery of 
1865 and 1890 in Towa, Wis- 
most 


so. feelingly. 
Dakota, is described with 
depressing effect. One battle 
weather and, nothing gained. Here are unforgettable 
Bleak fre- 
quently, harrowing often as it was, there are flashes 
The portraits of, Mr. Gar- 


consin, Minnesota, 


long with soil and 


pictures of domestic life on the farm. 


of beauty and of poetry. 
land’s father and mother, uncles, brothers and sis- 


ters are realistically done. They have a pathos that 
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is not wrought up. There is an ache in the reading 
of the struggle that comes to naught. Hamlin Gai 
jand himself hungering and thirsting for lite in a 
social desert, with his heart yearning for Boston 
and the joy of seli-expression, wins to his goal 
through suffering and deprivation, is cheered and 
encouraged by Howells, helped by B. O. Flower and 
becomes the writer we know. <And_ his glory is 
that, winning, he does it not so much for himself 
as for his parents. It is he softens their later days. 
In the writing of this book Garland is. still the 
Howellsian realist who excludes many realties such 
as the tumult of sex within the young. Garland 
comes out of his trials more the moralist than the 
aesthetician, His mid-Victorian America is some 
what different from that recorded by Masters of 
Spoon River, but 1 am not so sure it is not more 
terrible in its dusty dispassionateness. However, “A 
Son of the Middle Border” interprets a large phase 
of national experience and it touches the heart deep- 
ly and truly. 

’ 
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Weary Russia 

KERENSKY says that Russia is exhausted, but he 
says that this must not be understood as meaning 
that Russia has or will quit fighting. Kerensky’s 
difficulty is that he is too much of a Socialist to 
do what must be done in the restoration of military 
organization. He cannot turn from the Bolsheviki 
to the moderates for aid. The Germans can with- 
draw troops from the eastern front while the army 
of Russia debates idealist abstractions. We were 
told two wecks ago that the capital was to be 
moved to Moscow, but we have heard nothing 
of it since. German and Russian soldiers are fra- 
ternizing as if there were an understanding that 
there shall be no German attack. If Russia has 
not quit fighting it is hard to understand what else 
we may say of her action or rather her inaction. 
Kerensky talks like a tired, beaten man. 


* 
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Tammany Wins Gotham 

TAMMANY comes back to power in New York 
city, having elected John F. Hylan mayor of the 
metropolis, Mr. Hylan is probably not the worst 
man that has ever been elected to that position. All 
we know of him is that he is sheer Tammany. 
Whatever he may be at core he is wrapped in the 
tiger’s hide. He has been elected over one opponent 
supported by all the best newspapers in New York. 
Mayor John Purroy Mitchel ran for re-election as 
the candidate of the respectable elements, almost, 
unfortunately, as the candidate of the wealth of 
New York. Mayor Mitchel ran as a patriot but the 
people resented the insinuation that all who opposed 
him were seditionists or traitors. The mayor arro- 
gated to himself also a monopoly of many other 
civic virtues. He ran for a nomination as a Repub- 
lican as well as a fusion candidate. Mr. William 
Bennett won the Republican nomination, in spite of 
frauds in behalf of Mitchel, and leading Repub- 
licans repudiated the result of the primary—the pri- 
mary they had proclaimed as sacred. Root and 
Hughes and Roosevelt bolted the nomination by the 
Moreover, Mitchel, with all his ability, 
was a rather tactless candidate. He had some 


people. 


friends who were accused of unloading property on 
the city at an unconscionable profit. Against him 
also ran Morris Hillquit, Socialist, the ablest and 
most gracious man of that cult. Hillquit ran on 
an anti-war platform. Upon it he carried the East 
Side—the foreign, the least truly American yote in 
the United States. Under Socialist lashings the 
school children rioted against the work-study-play 
plan in the schools, blaming that plan on Mitchel. 
Mitchel was roundly abused for his deeds as mayor. 
The Hearst papers smeared him with insinuations. 
Lut what the Hearst papers did to Mitchel was as 
nothing to what the Vorld did to Hylan. It was a 
foul campaign. But Hylan won. He won because 
the opposition to Tammany was divided, and Tam- 
many was organized and hungry; because Mitchel 
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had repressed somewhat the license of gay life 
along Broadway at night; because thousands of 
Koman Catholics opposed him for his exposure of 
bad management in some Roman Catholic institu- 
tions; because Mitchel was an associate of “swells ;” 
because Mitchel had eliminated graft in govern- 
ment. And because of other things “too numerous 
to mention.” Most effective of all against Mitchel 
was the charge that he was the friend of the Big 
Rich. The patriotic “drive” for Mitchel failed be- 
cause nobody believed that Hylan was a disloyalist. 
Iie stood squarely for support of the national goy- 
ernment in the war. The vilification of Hylan 
helped him too. The combined press outside of the 
Hearst papers pictured him as litthe more than a 
shyster lawyer. New York city evidently does not 
want government by newspaper. New York doesn’t 
want a lid on its night life. New York doesn’t 
want a plute mayor. The Socialist vote was heavy 
but not heavy enough. It represented many things 
other than opposition to the war. Though Mitchel 
tried to make support of himself the test of loyalty 
there was no acceptance of that position, and indeed 
those best versed in politics said towards the end 
of the campaign, that the national administration 
“cot from under” Mitchel. “Elected by a gorgeous 
majority, Hylan’s first pronouncement is for the 
heartiest support of and = co-operation with the 
President. There is no comfort for the pacifists 
The Socialist 
vote in New York holds no promise of the election 


and pro-Germans in the election. 


of a large anti-war delegation to congress next 
year. John Purroy Mitchel deserved a better fate, 
but we must believe, if we believe anything in 
politics, that the judgmeuts of the people are true 
and righteous altogether. 
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Herr L:rsberger's Democracy 

Herk Mariuitas ERZBERGER says that Germany has 
hecome a democracy within five days. Why?  Be- 
cause the Kaiser wouldn’t select a chancellor to 
succeed Dr. Michaelis until he could find a man 
who could secure assurance of the support of a 
majority in the Reichstag. This would be funny 
if it were not so German. Because the Kaiser con- 
descends to seek out a man who can get his schemes 
through the Reichstag, Germany has gone demo- 
cratic. There is nothing, absolutely nothing of 
popular control of government in this action. The 
Reichstag doesn’t represent the people, as we under- 
stand representation. The electoral system in Ger- 
many is so contrived as to leave the great body of 
the people without representation. The new chan- 
cellor, yon Hertling, interviewed Reichstag leaders 
before agreeing to accept office, but he also con 
sulted with Hindenburg and Von Ludendorff. The 
Kaiser chose von Hertling and yon Hertling has 
discovered or thinks he has discovered a way to get 
support from cnough men of different factions in 
the Reichstag to enable him to get through some 
measures very vaguely defined. Until the chancel- 
lor concretes his programme in definite measures he 
will not know what the Reichstag will do. The 
Reichstag has received no mandate from the people, 
The people have not expressed themselves by ballot 
upon the war or its ending. And the Reichstag is, 
at the last, powerless as against the Bundesrath and 
the military elements that make up the actual goy- 
ernment. That there is a certain concession in the 
Kaiser’s attitude with regard to von Hertling and 
the Reichstag is true. It indicates that the Kaiser 
would like to have the Reichstag harmonious with 
his man, but it does not mean that the German gov- 
ernment has changed in five days from an autocracy 
to a democracy. This is not the representative, re- 
sponsible government with which alone President 
Wilson says this country will make terms of peace. 
Von Hertling is the Kaiser's man. He will do his 
“royal and gracious master’s” bidding. The Reich- 
stag is given no power of initiative in government. 
At best it can only agree to support von Hertling 
or to oppose him. It cannot by any action tell von 
Hertling or his master what the government must 


do, The Kaiser gives the appearance of something, 
Inia democracy the people are not given govern- 
ment from above; they are the government and 
they give orders to their officials. Their participa- 
tion in government is complete, by established right 
and not by favor of anyone self-established in au- 
thority over them. 


+ 
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The March of Suffrage 
New York state has adopted woman suffrage 
hy a majority of over one hundred thousand yotes 
Ohio has defeated woman suffrage. Why the dif- 
ference in result in two great states of equal in- 
telligence it would be difficult to determine. But 
why waste time in analysis? There is but one thing 
certain about woman suffrage. That is that within a 
decade or less women will have the ballot in every 
state in the union. There is no stopping the advance 
of this reform. For every reason every man should 
have the ballot, every woman should have it. Every 
so-called argument against votes for women js be- 
neath contempt, being hased upon ignorant prejudice 
or vicious interest, 
fo oho 
Patience Worth’s Party 
Sr. Louis contributes something unique to the 
activities of the people in support of the sweetest 
feature of the war—the mercy work of the Red 
Cross. It is an entertainment, literary and musical, 
suggested by the intelligence that manifests itself 
over communications over the ouija board and calls 
itseli, or let us say herself, Patience Worth. The 
words of Patience Worth are real, if she be not. 
ifer poems and. stories have a substance of truth 
and loveliness. They have brought comfort and 
much joy to many people. Be the communicant 
Patience Worth, the discarnate spirit of one “whose 
bones earth bosomed long ago,” or be she the sec- 
ondary personality of the lady, Mrs. John H. Cur- 
ran, through whom the messages of sympathetic 
genius have been imparted, the personality is living 
in the ethic and aesthetic values of the mysterious 
revelation. From Patience Worth comes the gen- 
eral idea of the entertainment and the details of the 
programme this Friday evening at the Victoria the- 
ater. Those persons who have been captivated by 
charm and power of the Patience Worth writings 
and have undertaken the social sponsoring of the 
entertainment are not such as succumb to the cheap 
and tawdry appeals of mystagogy. They are those 
who know the true value of the works that have 
so strangely come through Mrs. Curran. “Patience 
Worth,” unseen, unheard, but vividly present ever 
in the words writ by other hands, will receive at 
the Victoria this evening. The audience should be 
large. Those who attend will be partakers in an 
experience the like of which has never before been 
known, 
ot of 
About an Actor 
DeeM not the art of acting a lost one. Thomas 
A. Wise still honors the American stage. He is a 
veteran of the profession, but his mimetic genius 
is as fresh and new as to-day. This actor has per- 
sonality and all the actor-craft too. He is himself 
and something more-—in brief, an artist. He is seen 
at his easiest in a play like “Pals First” at the 
Jefferson this week, associated with another pro- 
ficient thespian, Mr. William Courtenay. But back 
of the role in this play is a long career of interpre- 
tation of character that includes in its range parts 
that are immortal. There has been no such J‘alstaff 
since Ben De Bar, and I do believe that he put into 
the fat knight’s coarseness more of that Shake- 
spearean air and fire that disinfect the grossness 
than did even Ben De Bar. Wise is master of 
that unction which is the essence of humor. His 
self blends with the character he portrays in such a 
fashion as indicates his complete grasp of the secret 
of creative realization. Engagingly human is he 
ever, with no trace of the mechanical. No one has 
ever seen him “act.” There has gone into his 
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method much of living in this on the whole goodly 


world and much too of the results of reflection 
upon the glories of poetry and drama. He is, it 
may be said, au historical figure on our stage and 
an admirable specimen of the American. I would 
rank him as one of our truest uplifters, for that in 
his art he makes those who behold and hear him so 
happily reconciled to membership in what B. L. T. 
of the Chicago Tribune calls “the well-known hu- 
man race.” Tle las appeared in many more sig- 
nificant roles than the one he enacts in “Pals First” 
pleasant or 


ingratiating 


hut never in one more wholly one 


which reveals more attractively his 
characteristics as an impersonator, or rather an in- 
carnator of personality glamoured with that whim 
which never leads into the realm of the grotesque 


or the burlesque. 
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The First German Drive 
Tark is heard of a possible closing of the stock 
slumps as a result of the 
This talk makes 
Ilenry Morgen- 


exchange to prevent 
hads news from Italy and Russia. 
interesting the recent statement of 
thau, our ambassador to Turkey at the outbreak 
of the concerning the closing of the = stock 
exchanges in London and New York at that time. 


Mr. Morgenthau confidences unguardedly 


war, 


relates 
imparted to lim at that time by the German am- 
The story was to the 
early 


hassador in Constantinople. 
effect that a conference was called at Berlin 
in July, 1914, at which the date for beginning the 
war was fixed. The Kaiser presided; Moltke and 
yon ‘Tirpitz were present and so was the German 
ambassador to Turkey: “With them were the leaders 
of German finance, the directors of the railroads and 
the captains of industry whose aid was essential to 
the Kaiser in putting his vast military machine into 
operation. ach was asked if he was ready for war. 
\ll replied in the affirmative except the financiers, 
who insisted that they must have two weeks longer 
in which to sell foreign securities and arrange their 
loans.” The fortnight of grace was allowed to them, 
and the “unloading” process, on all great stock ex- 
Berlin, began, according to the 
New York Nation. It lasted until the date for de- 
claring war arrived. Nobody Wall 
street during that fortnight has forgotten the 20 and 
20-point decline which amazed the whole financial 


changes outside of 


who. visited 


world. When finally the NKaiser’s conspiracy was 
ripe and war was declared, the German markets 
hastened to clean up all the rest of their foreign 
This could not possibly be permitted, and 
Circum- 


holdings. 
the London stock exchange shut down. 
stances confirm the testimony of this expert witness. 
The German government has denied it, but now- 
adays nobody takes the word of the German goyern- 
ment. The statement of Mr. Morgenthau 
how much good faith there was in Germany's pro- 


shows 


lessions of a desire for peace in the correspondence 
with Sir Edward Grey during the last week of July, 
1914, 
to clean up on the stock markets, though there are 


There’s nothing much now for the Germans 


rumors that German sympathizers in the speculative 
world have been hammering prices by adroitly man- 
aged selling. 


* 3¢ 
9 4 


What the Railroads Need 
During the year and a half of his receivership 
Bush rebuilt 
im- 


of the Missouri Pacilic railroad, B. F. 
seventeen thousand freight cars. Likewise he 
proved the roadbed and motive power to such an 
extent that the road is practically foremost among 
But 
there is even a greater achievement to Mr. Bush’s 
credit in the announcement that under his manage- 
ment there has been a marked increase of good will 


all lines in point of efficiency of equipment. 


toward the road among the people of the states 
directly served by the system. This president re- 
ceiver has wrought a wonder; he has improved 
service and kept down costs. This, too, at a time 
when there has been a strong and steady increase 
in the labor account and in the cost of all material 
that enters into the equipment and operation of the 
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seven thousand three hundred miles of road. There 
is a limit to economy, however. No amount ol 
offset the 


All the roads haye economized and all 


paring-down can increased expense of 
operation. 
of them have co-operated with the government to 
Their co-operation has been as ex- 


They need money for im- 


win the war. 
pensive as extensive. 
provements and cannot get it in the money-markets 
of the world, because earnings, even at best, lag 
They cannot operate 
and 


so far behind expenditures. 
made-oyer locomotives 
Now than 
roads must be, as the sporting gentry say, in the 
pink of condition. They cannot be put in that con- 
dition by praise from government officials or edi- 
torial compliments. The road should be empowered 
to raise rates. This would add to the cost of the 
war to the public we are told; but it cannot add 
as much to the cost of the war as will be added if 
the railroads for lack of means to equip themselves, 
should proye inadequate to the demands about to 
be made upon them in the prosecution of the war 
If the govern- 


with rebuilt 
patched-over trackage. 


cars, 


more ever the 


now entering its most crucial stage. 
ment will not let the roads increase their rates, the 
government should loan the credit to 
jmmance themselves so they may rise to the mighty 
occasion of service which now confronts them. With 
government aid what might not the roads perform 
in service under such supremely intelligent manage- 
ment as is exemplified by Mr. Bush. Let us stop 
thinking of the old-fashioned railroad wreckers and 
think of the new-fashioned railroad-makers like 
Mr. Bush. Under such men a government guaran- 
teed railroad 
roads or systems, operating in a general way as the 
divisions of the federal reserve banks operate, would 
nation. 


roads its 


system, as suggested, of five great 


There is no 
governmental 


menace to the 
from some such approach to 
ation, but even then the zone 
to be empowered to charge more for services, if 
expenses of operation are to continue mounting, as 
probably they will, What Mr. Bush can do with 
one great system as receiver and president would 
be duplicated on all roads with government co- 
operation in financing needed repairs and exten- 


be no escape 
oper- 


systems would have 


sions. Despite their gross earnings now the rail- 
roads must go broke if war-prices continue as 


they have been going. A country at war cannot do 

much against the enemy if it has to work with a 
dilapidated railway system. 
ote af 

Segregation Done lor 

SEGREGATION of negroes in cities is “knocked out” 

by decision of the Supreme Court of the United 

An ordinance prohibiting whites from living 

versa, 


States. 
in arbitrarily fixed black blocks and = vice 
adopted in Louisville, was copied by other cities, 
and St. The court 
says such an unconstitutional. The 
Mirror opposed the adoption of the ordinance by 
The editor of the MIRROR 
This does not mean that 


among them Baltimore Louis. 


ordinance is 


popular vote in St. Louis. 
opposed it on the platform. 
[ favor social equality for 
social segregation of negroes and laws 
white, will 


negroes. There will 
always be 
cannot prevent it. Poyerty, black or 
always be segregated. 

fe 

IVar-Time Labor Troubles 

Srrikks and rumors of strikes in these times are 

bad features of the general situation, but, so much 
admitted, there is no occasion to regard them gloom- 
ily. Our troubles of this kind are not worse than, 
if as bad as, those that Britain 
shortly after the outbreak of the war, yet Great 
sritain has accomplished miracles of production in 
her mines, mills and shipyards. The British 
ernment, chiefly through Mr. Lloyd-George, estab- 
vivendi with the workers; the 


contronted (Great 


gov- 


lished a modus 
unions yielding on some of their shop restrictions 
and the government enforcing improvement of pay. 
Surely the same thing can be done here, but it can- 
not be done on any theory that the workers are 
Wages are far behind the 


now sufficiently paid. 


ie 


cost of living and necessity compels intensification 


of work. The workers are worthy of their hire. 
If some of their demands at present seem extreme 
it might be well for those who deem them so to 


look to the workers’ bills at the butcher’s and the 
The government can well afford to 
guarantee good pay. Of Great Britain 
They are 
Here we have 
many foreigners of dubious sympathies to whom 


grocers’ shops. 
course in 
the workers are homogeneous racially. 
all English, or let us say British. 


the patriotic consideration does not appeal, but the 
great masses of workers are loyal, as are their 
most conspicuous leaders, and they will meet our 
same spirit in which British 
workmen dealt with Mr. Lloyd-George. Thus far 
this handled the labor disputes 
since the opening of the war with tact and with 
success. There is no reason why it should not 
continue Those who talk too glibly of 
coercing workers are not contributing to the purpose 
most important—-the industrial support of the war. 
Those who assume that all strikes are of disloyal 


government in the 


government has 


to do so. 


motive are not making for national solidarity. 
ele ete 
What's Wrong With Our Dollar? 

THE inexplicably about 25 
cents below par in Sweden and Denmark. There 
this that anyone in 
America can sce. if we pay Denmark 
now the $25,000,000 we pay for the 
Danish West Indies, the sum would be shrunk one- 
fourth, so Denmark lIcaves the money on deposit 
Possibly some German speculators are ham- 


American dollar is 
is absolutely no reason for 
were to 
agrecu to 


here. 
mering down American exchange in Seandinavian 
countries, but it is hard to see what is gained by 
such action. The American dollar is the best piece 
of money in the world to-day. 

ole ote 

The Morals of the Army 

So many funds are being raised in this country 

for so many good causes that no one can possibly 
keep track of them all. All that can 
—Give. Academic folk will say the government 
should carry on all the works for which those funds 


one say 1S 


are being raised and pay for them out of taxes, 
but that is, 
impossible perfection. 
people that they want to do things over and above 
what the government demands. In particular | 
should say that the movement for the moral protec- 
tion of our fighting men is of an exalted inspira- 
We want our boys to come back to civil life 
uncontaminated by the of the 
camps. It is a wise thought that the way to assure 
this is by providing for the men during their periods 
far removed 
decent 


as matters now stand, a counsel of 
It is a splendid trait of our 


tion. 


vices and diseases 


of relaxation interests and occasions 
temptation to abandonment of 


Clean entertainment for them 


from the 
standards of conduct. 
is absolutely necessary. Provision for the enjoy- 
men of healthy fellowship in army clubs must be 
made. It is possible to keep our camps and canton- 
ments as wholesome in body and spirit as the aggre- 
gations of youths at our great universities. By 
providing for the gratification of the tastes of the 
best youths in the shall make certain 


that only the very few will be content to remain 


ranks we 


without the pale and invite upon themselves the 
designation of “‘muckers.” Everybody can help to 
make self-respect the distinctive note of the Ameri- 
can soldier by paying him respect wherever and 
well that 
secretaries 
suggest the value to taking our 
soldiers, who are away from their homes, into our 
must make them 


Therefore it is 
and 
morals of 


encountered. 
and the 


whenever 


the President war navy 


army 
homes. Further than this, we 
homes in their camps, homes they will not pollute 
associations. For these home 
lines, the Y. M. C. A., the 


organizations 


with evil conduct or 
back of the 
Knights of Columbus and 
undertake to provide, but there is need of nearly 
$4,000,000 to put in operation the social service for 
entertainment of the men in the communities about 
the camps. Make the boys feel that they are not 
cut off from the social life of the whole people and 


places 
other 
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thus keep vividly before them the gentler influences 


of the purity and sanctity of the American home. 
More Control Necessary 

ConrroL of food prices and of coal prices ap- 
proaches absoluteness gradually. From = all one 
can learn of the experiences of the common people 
it is safe to say that the prices are not coming 
down with a dull thud. We shall need more of 
this control before long, if one may trust the 
implications of the situation generally. The need 
to supply our allies grows greater, with the collapse 
of Russia and the desperate plight of Italy. Doubt- 
less we shall have to shut down extensively on the 
production of articles not absolutely necessary to 
win the war. So far as possible this nation will 
have to devote itself to one business—war business. 
All other business will be an = obstruction to or 
subtraction from the business of war. Already we 
hear that the manufacture of automobiles for pleas- 
ure uses is to be stopped. The lid will be clamped 
on the production of many luxuries, now that the 
delusion of a short war is vanishing. One may be 
permitted to doubt that the necessary amount of 
food control will be accomplished by the licensing 
of importers, manufacturers, wholesalers, canners, 
packers and retail dealers in foodstuffs who do a 
business in excess of $100,000 yearly. The penalties 
provided for violations of regulations as to profit 
are rather heavy, but the $100,000 is not the only 
or the worst proliteer. The little fellows are as 
prone to “get theirs,” and after the little fellow 
has been supplicd by the big fellows there is little 
check upen his rapacity. It is purposed to prevent 
the big fellow supplying the little fellows who 
charge all they can extort from the ultimate con- 
sumer, but it is doubtful if this will work. If | 
am correctly anformed, it didn’t work satisfactorily 
in keneland. Vhe authorities had to go the whole 
distance and fix prices absolutely for the small 
retailer as well as for the wholesaler. Not only 
but amounts of supply to individuals will 
general conditions 


prices, 
have to be fixed unless the 
change. Naturally a government such as ours has 
to feel its way in such matters, but it looks to me 
as if the time has passed for half-way measures of 
food control and control of other things. 


ote of 
Barnard’s Lincoln 

I Am inclined to think that George Grey Bar- 
nard’s statue of Lincoln is a good one, because 
Lincoln’s son, Kobert T. Lincoln, does not like it. 
The statue looks like the Lincoln who has been 
described to me by men who knew him. It doesn’t 
look like a smoothed and slickened steel engraving. 
Mr. Robert T. Lincoln might prefer a more aristo- 
cratic-looking statue of his father, but I doubt if 
such an one would conform either to art or truth. 


>... 
oe 
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Ships for Air and Water 
Anp still the need of the hour is ships and ships 
and ships. Only supplies, if anything, can save 
Only supplies can keep Russia going. Sup- 
Japan is giving 


Italy. 
plies cannot be sent save by ships. 
us some hundreds of thousands of tons of shipping 
in return for our steel with which to build more 
ships, but the cry is still for more. There is a 
cry too that there should be better co-operation, or 
ieam work between the various boards at Washing- 
ton—the boards of shipping and war trade. Then 
too there should be co-operation with the navy. 
tumors in Washington are that all these depart- 
ments incline to go it alone to some extent until 
they clash about some detail and then the matter 
has to be put up to the President. Our allies, it is 
said, complain about delay, though their complaints 
are not made public. I think there is sound reason 
back of Mr. William Hard’s clamor for more co- 
ordination of effort in the matter of shipping, for 
what he calls in The New Republic, “a grand pri- 
ority board,” to decide how, when, where ships 
should be disposed to meet the various needs. Ships 
are what Northcliffe calls for. And the allies need 


airships too. We read in the cablegrams that the 


recent retirement of the Germans on the western 
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front, after the attack on “the road of the ladies,” 
was well under way and in fact almost accom- 
plished before the French were aware of it. This 
can only mean that the French and the English have 
not control of the air, but have lost it to the Ger- 
mans. The Italians could not have been surprised 
by Mackensen if they had enough airships. This 
country must speed up the supply of ships—ships 
of the sea and ships of the air. 
ote ofe 
More System in War Work 

Turre should be some central body in this coun- 
try to concentrate and co-ordinate the various calls 
upon the people for money for this, that and the 
other war work. It should be a governmental check 
tor supposedly the government has means of know- 
ing the relative importance, the priority in necessity, 
of the movements that are in operation. I don't 
mean that patriotic movements should be checked, 
but something should be done to prevent a great 
waste of energy and a great deal of confusion. 
Those who give want to give when, where and how 
viving will be most effective. As things are, people 
are puzzled by the multiplicity of appeals. Solic- 
itation of funds should he systematized. The num- 
ber of organizations soliciting funds should — be 
reduced to a minimum, One central body mighit 
control all solicitation for the different approved 
purposes. As | reach this point in this paragraph I 
see that the Tuesday evening Post-Dispatch develops 
this very idea in a leading editorial. That does not 
hurt the idea any. We must not let fund-collection 
run wild. Too much war help as now practiced 
looks more like a hindrance. 
gaged in such work mean well but don’t know how 
Now more than ever before in this world knowing 
how is the important thing and good intentions 


‘Too many people en- 


were never more dangerous for lack of good intelli- 
ISficiency and celerity are necessary and 


veence, 

they are best produced by simplification of method. 
* * 
oe ake 


The Street Railway Muddle 
Tus city’s street railway corporation, the United 
Kailways, meets the municipality more than half way 
in the matter of a compromise ordinance. It cuts 
$43,000,000 from its capitalization and agrees to pay 
a fair tax for the privilege of a monopoly of parts 
of the streets and accepts the city’s participation in 
management. Perhaps the city might have put 
something in the bill to provide for subway con- 
struction in the future on some well-arranged basis, 
hut a subway proposition can be taken care of later. 
The United Railways cannot build a subway save 
upon the city’s permission, and the city would hardly 
have a subway built save upon some agreement or 
contract with the United Railways. The railways 
management is prepared to accept an ordinance it 
said, two weeks ago, it would not accept. It is up to 
the management now to win the United Railways 
stockholders over to acceptance of the wiping out of 
$43,000,000 of capital. These owners should accept. 
They haven’t had any dividends for years. Now 
they have a chance to borrow money for extensions 
and to make money by operation. The ordinance is 
not all the city could have demanded or the com- 
pany might have agreed to yield in compensation 
and submission to regulation. It is a compromise 
and, all things considered, a fair one. I doubt if 
the city could do any better with the street railway 
problem short of municipal ownership, and in war- 
time the city or the people are not prepared for that. 
At least we are not prepared to pay $60,000,000 for 
the property, with additions for future improve- 
ments. 
ole ofe 
Doctors for the Army 
Ar least five thousand additional physicians are 
needed in the army now. More will be needed later. 
Why not conscribe them, as we do the soldiers? In 
that way no communities would supply more than 
their share of doctors and no communities would 
fail to contribute their proportion. The physicians 
should be drawn equitably among the _ political 
subdivisions of the country and in proportion to 


population. Volunteering has deprived some com- 


munities of more doctors than can well be spared. 
Many doctors would volunteer but for recognition 
of the need of medical service in their neighbor- 
There are few physician slackers. A selec- 
tive draft of doctors would get all the men needed 
and get them from places whence they could best be 


hoods. 


spared. 


‘J J 
°° 


The Bigelow Case 
I tHINK the national administration should say 
something in condemnation of outrages like the 
stripping and whipping of Herbert S. Bigelow, 
Silence may be misconstrued as assent and consent 
to that highly Prussian sort of thing. 


J J 
°° 


The Case for Municipal Milk 

A MUNICIPAL dairy farm, or farms, to supply the 
city’s milk needs is now proposed by the United 
Welfare Association in a report submitted by the 
president, Mr. Felix P. Lawrence, as a solution of 
the milk problem. The association has carefully in- 
vestigated the probable cost, means of financing, 
operation and maintenance, advantages, ete., to the 
city and states that by the investment of not less 
than two million dollars, to be secured through a 
bond issue, St. Louis can supply her people with 
pure milk at less than nine cents a quart. This price 
would include a charge for interest, depreciation and 
a sinking fund to redeem the bonds in twenty years, 
and would save the city $1,340,000 a year as against 
the present price of 13c. This estimate is based upon 
figures obtained from dairymen who have been in 
business from six to fifty years and through a com- 
parison of local distributing conditions with those of 
Detroit as reported by the United States govern- 
ment. The investigators prepared tabulated state- 
ments of the average daily cost of feeding each cow, 
daily production, labor and overhead charges, and 
found the production cost varied in the case of the 
individual who had only one cow and the dairy of 
thirty-three cows from 64c¢ per quart to 5.5c. This 
was based on feed bought in ton lots at present 
retail prices; feed bought by the city in carload lots, 
or produced on the municipal farms, would ma- 
terially reduce this cost-production. The association 
further points out that there are profitable by- 
products connected with dairying which producers 
refrain from mentioning, such as the rapid increase 
cf the herd—doubling itself in two and a half years 
-and the money derived from the sale of old cows 
and calves for beef. At the present fancy prices 
for beef this item alone would reduce the produc- 
tion cost for milk delivered at Union Station to less 
than five cents. The investigators also found that 
cans can be bought for much less at retail per single 
can than the producers contended they paid for them 
when attempting to justify their raise of the price 
of milk to l4c; they found too that milk wagon 


drivers deliver an average of from eighty to one 


hundred gallons a day instead of forty as claimed 
hy the producers. 

The United States government report above re- 
ierred to was made on a detailed study of the dis- 
tribution cost of twenty-eight Detroit firms in 1915. 
The total handling and plant costs, including labor, 
overhead and depreciation charges, were found to 
be 2.3125 cents per quart for a dairy averaging a 
daily delivery of three thousand gallons, In sub- 
nitting this report to the United Welfare Associ- 
ation the government advised that twenty-five per 
cent or fifty per cent be added for present increased 
cost of materials, supplies and labor. Adding fifty 
per cent, the delivery cost would be 3.474c, which 
added to the production cost of 5.5¢ would be 8.974c 
per quart. The association contends that this fig- 
ure is much too high because the delivery cost would 
he greatly reduced through the elimination of the 
parallel and crisscross routes now traveled by rival 
concerns, 

The association suggests that the labor for the 
municipal dairy farms could be obtained largely 
from first offenders against civil laws, and maintains 
that one of the chief advantages of the proposed 
institution would be the opportunity afforded for the 
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reclamation of young men from incipient criminal 
careers. It is generally conceded that a prison term 
seldom works a reformation; the environment and 
yecupation on the farm would tend to restore the 
man physically and morally and rebuild in him an 
ambition useful life. His salary should be 
allowed to accumulate and be paid him upon his 
discharge. This plan would supply the very cheap 
labor figured into the estimate of the investigators. 
Their allowance for labor seems unreasonably low. 
The report does not allow for unexpected contin- 
gencies, such as drouth or disease or a shortage of 
the labor of petty offenders. It would appear that 
since the milk is to be sold to the people prac- 
tically at cost, the sinking fund would have to de- 
rive from the savings in production and handling, 
indicated as possible but not certain. I should say 
that 9 cents a quart would not pay. I have been 
a dairvman myself and I hate to think about it. It 
looked to me as if the dairyman should get about 
a dollar a quart and a yote of thanks as well. But 
the experiment of municipal milk is worth trying. 
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The Gary Plan 


By Arthur P. Duddy 


EW YORW’S mayoralty campaign, just closed, 
turned largely on the “Rockefellerizing” of 
the public school system, otherwise a modified 
adaptation of the Gary plan. Some readers of the 
Mirror have asked, “What is the Gary plan?” The 
worst thing about it seems to be its name. Gary is 
the steel town in Indiana—a town run generally on 
steel trust efficiency lines in every respect. It is 
what Pullman once aspired to be and was, until the 
great Debs strike, in a way, put Pullman off the 
map. Though it is not plain that Mayor John Purroy 
Mitchel was especially responsible for the intro- 
duction of the system in the New York schools, his 
opponents charged it against him and tied it up with 
allegations that he was the candidate of Wall street 
Assaults upon the plan were 
general and vague in terms. The best educators in 
the country approved the plan and were at great 
pains to explain that it was an advance to the high 
ground taken by our leading American philosopher, 
Those educators couldn’t make much 
war-whoops of the Tammany 
fire of the William Randolph 
Hearst papers. The word “Gary” was the battle 
Gary meant Steel and Standard Oil. That was 
cnough for the purposes of the anti-Mitchel cam- 
paign. That and the name Rockefeller. How did 
Rockefeller and Standard Oil get mixed up in it? 
No one has less love for Rockefeller and Standard 
Oil than Miss Ida M. Tarbell. She wrote an acid 
hiography of the man, an overwhelming exposure of 
the company, basing her assault upon the work, 
thirty years ago, of Henry Demorest Lloyd, “Wealth 
ts. Commonwealth.” But Miss Tarbell favors the 
She tells in an article in the New York 
She 
says: “Ten years ago, when Gary was building, those 
in charge of the town looked about for a superin- 
tendent for the schools. They were referred to Mr. 
Wirt as a man of new and progressive ideas. Mr. 
Wirt accepted the invitation on condition he be 
allowed freedom in developing the school system. 
He was given it, and he soon showed what his work- 
study-play school idea could do for children. Speed- 
ily the news of what he was doing spread up and 
down the country. Gary soon became a sort of 
Mecca for educators of open minds, and the system 
began to be called by the name of the town, not by 
that of the man who had done the work. The en- 
thusiasm spread to New York City, and experiments 
Mr. Wirt came on finally to 


and of swell society. 


John Dewey. 
headway against the 


braves or the drum 


cry. 


Gary plan. 
Evening Post how the plan got a bad name. 


With the system began. 


superintend them. Educators interested in New 
York schools began to study the question. Among 


them was a group of disinterested and thoroughly 
competent educators who happened to be employed 


by a bureau founded by Mr. Rockefeller—the 
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Rockefeller Educational Foundation. They made a 
careful investigation, but have not yet rendered their 
report on the Gary system.” That is the sole basis 
of the charge that the plant contemplates a Rocke- 


fellerizing of the schools. 


In the New York Sun Mr. Harry Estey Dounce 
tells the theory of the school day. It starts with the 
idea that children cannot concentrate upon one sub- 
So the day is broken up by varying 
Long hours of quiet in 
Time was to 


tect for long. 
the interest of the pupil. 
the class-room were to be abandoned. 
be taken from study of books for craftsmanship, for 
physical exercise, for play, for auditorium exercises. 
sy this arrangement the capacity of school build- 
ings can be more steadily used. Prof. Wirt made 
a vertical division through all grades in the Gary 
schools—separating the pupil body into two equal 
parts—the X school and the Y school. “During the 
hour when one of these divisions is in 
rooms, the other, split up, is rotating through the 
shops, the science rooms, the drawing rooms, the 
At the end of a given 
schools of 


the class- 


auditorium, the playground. 
period they exchange.” In the Gary 
New York there are two daily shifts, one in the 
The plan adds but 
The schedule 
Generally 


morning, the other after lunch. 
one hour to the orthodox school day. 
of a school yaries with neighborhoods. 
though the closer studies are in the forenoon, the 
easier ones after lunch. 


The Gary plan means no more than that the 
schools are being used to conform to the later views 
of education. The old system prescribed a regular, 
unvarying mill that had no regard for the capacities 
cf children, their instincts or their abilities. The 
system is so elastic that it is no system at all. Mr. 
William McAndrew, member of the Board of Super- 
intendents of the New York schools, says of the 
new programme: “We are giving the boys and girls, 
in the last four years of the elementary schools, 
more work with real things, more discussion of cur- 
rent history, enlivened with moving pictures, dra- 
matic representations, actual experiments in science, 
such as heretofore been confined to high 
schools and colleges, to which the bulk of our chil- 
This is an advance which the private 


have 


dren never go. 
schools, the pay schools, have made ahead of us. In 
opposition to the new model in the public eclemen- 
tary school it is sometimes said that our introduc- 
tion of shop work ‘turns the children into factory 
hands.’ On the contrary, it gives to the children 
whose parents cannot afford to send them to private 
schools the very advantages of handwork that the 
parents of wealthy children demand and pay for.” 
The opposition te the Gary plan avers that it 
simply gives special teachers a chance to ride their 
hobbies. The regular teacher loses touch with her 
pupils, cannot mother them. The system prevents 
teachers from cutting out things like music and 
drawing if necessary to stress reading, writing and 
arithmetic. Her personal influence is lessened. The 
school becomes like a steel mill worked in double 
shifts. Pupils are used as special teachers or monitors 
and helpers of other children; a device to keep 
down expenses. Finally the work feature of the 
plan is said to be a scheme to train pupils in trades 
and develop them into non-union mechanics. All 
these arguments worked up a strong feeling of 
antagonism among the teachers and finally among 
In some neighborhoods there 
against the 


some of the pupils. 
were mothers’ meetings of 
Gary plan and out of these grew demonstrations by 
school children that took on some of the aspects 
of rioting. From all accounts these “riots” were 
stirred up by petty politicians to advance the cause 
of the Tammany candidate for mayor. The disturb- 
ances were conducted mostly by people who had 
not the faintest idea of the purposes of the Gary 
plan. Indeed, the Gary plan is but imperfectly 
applied in any New York schools as yet. Doubtless 
the plan has faults, one of them being its tendency 
to let pupils go along the line of least resistance ; 
but in the main it is rational in that it recognizes 
the differences between children and tries to do 


protests 


10% 


away with fatiguing application and the stereotyping 
of the children’s minds. 
Gf faddism in it, but it simply applies the principles 


Possibly there is a danger 


is doubtful if 
for the 


of Froebel, universall accepted. It 
the country had heard much ibout it 
“happy thought” of Tammany Hall in tagging it with 


Save 


the name of Rockefeller, and of course the Socialists 
played that name up strong in order to make votes 
for their candidate Mr. Hillquit, who, I am told, is 
not only a millionaire but a lawyer. 

Anyhow the New York city election has been a 
good advertisement of the Gary plan. In drawing 
attention to it the campaign was somewhat educa- 
tional—if education was not drowned out with. mis- 
cellaneous tripartite vilification by the contending 
factions. 
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How I'd Make the World Over 


By Harry Weinberger 


[Recently “The American Magazine’ asked its 
readers to write short articles on the subjeet “Llow 
I Would Make the World Over if I had a Chance,” 
in competition for a prize. This was the essaylet 
submitted by Mr. Weinberger, a New York lawyer, 
famous aus the attorney for Emma Goldman, Alex- 
ander Berkman and many other defendants to 
charges of seditious utterance, It did not get the 
prize. You may read the prize-winners in the No- 
vember “American.” ] 
WOULD have the 
arth. 

The earth is the heritage of all mankind. The 

The eartl the heritage of all nkind, Tl 
earth was made for all the people to use. The 
holding of land idle is the cause of idle men. All 


human race use the entire 


land could be forced into its fullest economic use by 
taking for the 
cach vear the full rental value of the land, exclud- 


necessary expenses of government 
ing improvements. 

This use of the land would make more jobs than 
The un- 
being no 


men and therefore wages would yo up. 
employed being employed, needed land 
longer held idle, more commodities would be pro- 
duced, and under the law of supply and demand, the 
cost of commodities (cost of living) would come 
down, and rent would come down; involuntary pov- 
erty would cease; every individual would practically 
receive the full product of his labor; the manless 
land would be man. All 
public utilities would be owned by the government. 

Keep all land idle and the human race will die. 
Keep part idle and to that extent opportunity ts 
limited. Idle land is an injustice to all who wish 
to use it, but are not permitted to do so, except 


upon the payment of tribute to private individuals. 


restored to the landless 


The division of ail production is into rent, wages, 
and interest. No matter how much the product ts, 
rent must be deducted before wages and interest can 
be paid; and the greater the share of rent (and it is 
greatest where population and progress are greatest ) 
the less there is to be divided between labor and 
capital in the way of wages and interest; and labor 
and capital often war over the division of their share, 
not knowing that their real enemy is private owner: 
The Malthusian doctrine that 
population tends to increase faster than subsistence 
has been utterly disproved; and yet despite the in- 
crease of productive power, wages tend to the mini- 


ship of the land. 


mum of a bare living, toil is not lightened and the 
fear of want is always present. 

The abolition of poverty should be the objective of 
all civilization. Single tax is the means, justice the 
object. With the abolition of poverty will go war 
and almost all vice and crime. In their place will 
come culture and the graces of life. 

The world does owe every man and woman a liy- 
ing if they are willing to work. If they cannot work, 
society must provide for them decently. 

Man is the unsatisfied animal and though want he 
banished, desire would remain and the world would 
Not charity and shame, but work and self- 
respect are what men and women want. That makes 
life worth while. The world must be fully used and 

‘ 


progress. 


not made-over. 
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Tales While You Wait 


iM. WHEN WR MOTHEL! 


PS bh OU Vien 
LAS 
By Addison Lewis 
(Copyrighted, 1917, by Addison Lewts) 
OLLINS was a bum. Tle roamed about. the 
country on foot or abaft the rods of a wind 
jamming freight car, summer and winter, a 
restless spirit whose sole desire was to vet food 
cnough to keep him alive and beer as often as pos 
sible Iie never stayed in: one place long enough 
for people to inquire why he hadn't a regular job 
because envraven on lis soul was a-solemn pledge : 
"Never Work.” 

If he had ever condescended to do a litthe manual 
labor, no matter how spasmodic, lie would have 
elevated himself to the status of a tramp. A tramp 
will work, if there is no other way out. But a 
lum—never. He will sooner throw himself under 
« Mogul engine, and sue the railroad company for 
damages. 

The lowest, the most good-for-nothing among us, 
say the psychologists, have some capability, some 
potential power, to do a certain thing better than 


f our fellows. Collins could hold the 


the average 
attention of a campfire gathering of twenty dere 
licts for hours at a time with tis yarning. Tle was 
known as the best yarn spinner among the dis- 
organized cohorts of Coxie’s army from the Battery 
te the Golden Gate. They called him affectionately 
“The Ace-high Liar.’ His yarns, he swore, were 
honest experiences from his own life, but as a mat 
ter of fact, as all his pals knew, they were seventy- 
five per cent Collins’ purple imagination. But they 
listened to him, and so passed many an hour other 
wise weary and protitless. He could take them with 
him over the broad, cracked face of the carth. He 
could make them believe they were Alaskan gold 
hunters, explorers in the Uganda, [English tars, seal 
hunters in the Bering sea, plantation proprietors in 
Hlawaii, Mexican arms) smugelers—anything that 
came into his round red head. 

In another stratum Collins might have been a 
successful writer of “red-blooded” fiction or thrill 
ing scenarios for the movies. Ile had been the 
hero of a thousand untilmed reels. He was a 
Lafcadio Hearne for description, a Jack London of 
narrative, a veritable Dickens for pathos. Nor ts 
this saying much. Most every man has known some 
unheralded genius like Collins, blissfully ignorant 
of his own possibilities and therefore three times 
blessed, 

One raw night toward the end of November, 
Collins and a pal were hugging a radiator in’ the 
lobby of the Salvation Army hotel in’ Minneapolis. 
Why they happened to be there I don't know. Where 
they had come from, I don’t know. But they were 
there. And it was good to feel the hot pipes 
pressed against their shivering bodies. They were 
cold and hungry and miserable; the joy of life had 
fled from their souls. Under their breath they 
cursed each other, God and the weather. The other 
occupants of the room were peacefully reading or 
pretending to read. But Collins and his companion 
were in no mood for reading. Their seared, yellow 
eyes roamed about the room. They craved whiskey, 
raw whiskey. It would ease their troubles and give 
them a temporary feeling of well-being. But they 
were flat broke, they couldn’t borrow, and the days 
of begging had been fruitless. Their eyes continued 
to roam squintingly, maliciously. They hated the 
fatuous air of comfort exhaled hy the rest of the 
room. 

“Hell!” muttered Collins. 

His pal did not answer. Collins turned to look 
at him. A single tear was trickling down his un- 
shaven cheek. He was a young man almost half 
Collins’ age. His gaze was fixed on the opposite 
wall, and Collins, following its direction encountered 
a placard in large letters: “When Did You Write 
Your Mother Last?” 

“Got the homesick bug, ch?’ 


’ 
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The other furtively drew his hand across his 
check. “Forget it!” he said hoarscely. 
“| don’t blame va, after what we've had handed 


is the last two days.’ 


There was rough kindness in 
(‘ollins’ tone. 

repeated the kid. After a moment 
Nothin’ else 


lor a guy to do in this damned hole.” Ile shuffled 


“Forget it!” 


lie added sullenly, “Guess VI read. 


over to a table and sat down. 

Collins hugged the radiator several minutes long- 
er. Then he turned up his coat collar and left the 
room, He had decided to make another try at 
pan-handling the price of a drink. 

When he came back his pal was hunched over 
the table with a pencil and a scrawled sheet of 
paper. Collins sat down opposite. A genial glow 
tingled inside him. His errand had been successful. 


o” 


“Obeyin’ orders?” he asked jovially, raising an 
eyebrow toward the placard. The kid ignored him. 
He was writing feverishly. Collins sat still, regard- 
ine the placard with half-shut, musing eves. “ ‘When 
Did You Write Your Mother Last?’ he murmured. 
His lips twisted in a bitter smile. He put his arms 
on the table and pillowed his head on them. The 
stillness of the room was broken by three soft 
sounds—the click of the battered clock on the wall, 
the heavy breathing of the readers, and the tap, tap 
of the kid’s pencil on the paper. Five minutes 
passed, Collins felt a heavy hand on his shoulder. 

“You can't sleep here,” said the room clerk. 

“Eh?” said Collins, “I wasn’t asleep.” 

The clerk started back to his desk. Collins got 
to his feet and followed him. “lIlow much for 
paper and an envelope ?”’ 

“Two cents.” 

Collins produced the coins. He went back to the 
table and sat down. After an infinite search he 
brought forth a stump of a pencil from somewhere 
in the depths of his being. He began to write. 
Slowly, haltingly with a prodigious effort the words 
came. His copious speaking vocabulary, adapted to 
the demands of a hundred varying tales of his roy- 
ing life, suddenly seemed to have vanished before 
the task of composing a simple letter. It was years 
since he had written anything but his name. But 
gradually, slowly, the page began to fill with crazily- 
fashioned words looking like so many hen tracks. 
After a time, Collins glancing up found the kid's 
eyes on him. 

“Who the hell you writin’ to? 

“Who the hell's askin’? 

Deliberately the kid leaned over and read the 
Collins jerked 


” 


superscription-—“Dearest Mother.” 
the letter away. “If you weren’t my pal, Vd bean 
you for that.” 

The kid was shaking with silent laughter. ““Writin’ 
to your maw! Forget it. Yer dippy.” 

“Who’re you writin’ to?” 

“What's it to yuh?” 


“Don't kid me, cully. You're writin’ to yourn. 


There ain’t no law ’gainst my doin’ the same.” 

“Forget it!” said the kid. “You never had no 
maw. Tole me yerself you was brung up in an 
orphan pen.” 

Collins failed to answer. He was suddenly busy 
with his writing. It was true, Collins had never 
known a mother. But that fact had never bothered 
him and it did not bother now. For his fervid 
imagination was aglow visualizing a perfect mother 
—-his mother, to whom he was pouring out his heart 
in a badly scrawled letter—abasing himself before 
her love, which he was sure had followed him over 
his long, starved years of wandering; castigating 
himself in the light of her certain forgiveness. He 
blessed her in words, wrung from the depths of his 
soul, that he had never revealed to any man; begged 
her still to cherish her faith, that he knew had 
many times been sorely tried, for soon he was com- 
ing home. Home—to her. 

The kid had long ago finished his letter and gone 
to his bunk, when Collins wrote: “Affecshunitly, 
your son” and tucked the letter away in his coat. 

a * * 


It was only a few days later that Collins, attempt- 


ing to jump the bumpers of a moving freight, missed 
his feoting on the ice-sheathed metal and fell. He 
was badly crushed and died before he was found, 
There was no one to mourn him. The kid and he 
had since quarreled and parted company. But he 
earned a front-page story the next day in a great 
metropolitan daily. A shrewd reporter had come 
into possession of his precious letter, and it appeared 
in full, verbatim, under the title “Tramp Dies With 
Unmailed Letter to Mother.” \nd many eyes in 
the great city blinked for a moment with suspi- 
cious moisture when they read. And several wan- 
derers on the face of the earth recalled with a start 
the long time it had been since they had written 
their mothers. 

Some of these, with the story still before them, 
half unconsciously reached for their check books, 
And that evening before the type metal which had 
stamped the story on their awakened memories had 
heen melted to be shaped again into the next day’s 
murder, grand ball or clothing advertisement, a little 
fund had been raised to save what remained of 
Collins from the Potters’ Field. 

So it came to pass on the following afternoon, a 
forlorn little undertaking “parlor” was made sadly 
eay with flowers from nameless givers, while 
“Spicler” Hanks, the leathern-lunged = street-evan- 
gelist, said a few words above Collins’ coffin in a 
voice strangely modulated. 

When the kid many miles down the line read 
the account of this unusual occasion in a tattered, 
battered, week-old edition, borrowed from a brakie, 
he drew his hand across his tobacco-stained mouth 
and grunted in amazement. 

“For de love o' Mike! 


kiddin’ even when he croaked. 


Dat guy couldn’t quit 
A whole town full 
o weepin’ nuts is just fallin’ all over demselves pay- 
ing respects to dat good-for-nothin’ old hobo. Oh, 
Collins! Oh, hoy !” 

And he slapped his leg and went off into a par- 
oxysm of laughter. 


oe ofe ofe ote 
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A Modern Psalmist 


By Babette Deutsch 
“Monday Morning; New York: Sturgis & Walton 

Co., 1909, “Songs for the New Age;’” New York: 

B. W. Huebsch, 1910. “War and Laughter;” New 

York: Century Co., 1916. “The Book of Self;’ 

New York: Alfred A. Wnopf, 1917. By James 

Oppenheim, 

AMES OPVPIENTIEIM believes that the function 

of poetry is to express emotion; he prefers 

Whitman's generous-hearted thunderings to. the 
intellectualizations of the New England group and 
the esoteric purism of the imagists. But the major 
part of his own work is marked by a cold irony, or 
else by a labored philosophy, far too rational for 
the pulse and fervor of translated passion. In many 
ways he shows the deep influence of Whitman: he 
shares the elder’s vigorous acceptance of life; his 
love for the universe, star-dust and dirt; his faith 
in the common man: “flesh on the way to godhood.” 
Rut he is a Whitman schooled in psychiatry, whose 
philosophy is curiously synthetized with that of Carl 
Jung, and touched with the fire of David, the sweet 
singer of Israel. 

His kinship with the Hebrew poet is seen even in 
the carliest volume. Indeed, “Monday Morning” is 
valuable mainly because, for all its awkwardness 
and banality, it is so full of tendency. Out of its 
metrical poundings comes the first movement toward 
the larger rhythms of his more recent work. The 
dwelling with prosaic commonplace here sheds lat- 
terly a sympathetic glamour over ordinary people 
and things. But what is most notable is the young 
poet’s boisterous pantheism. He sees God in the 
lighted street-car as well as on the hills, in the 
dream of girls in an ice cream parlor and of vision- 
aries under the stars, in the sour tenement and on 
the noisy excursion boat, in the coming of life and 
its passing, surely in all humankind. A new-born 
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infaut is awful with potentialities: “You may be 


Christ or Shakespeare, little child.” 


This enthusiasm is somewhat chastened by tive 
years of experience and study. The God of “Songs 
for the New Age” is more akin to Mr. Britling’s, 
imaging the individual who struggles painfully to- 
vard selfhood. Here is no loud hymning of social 
justice, no trumpeting of the brotherhood of man 
and the federation of the world. Instead of the 
explosions of excited youth there is the serenity of 
the laboratory worker who deals with explosives; 
and for cosmic emotions is substituted applied psy- 
chology. 
“The real sin is in being divided against yourself: 
In wanting one thing and doing another. 

for after all you are betraying yourself at 
moment; 

moment what you really are is 
through in some detestable manner. . 
Your desire for women becomes a smutty joke, 
your desire for power becomes bad temper to your 


every 


every leaking 


inferiors, 


Your desire for freedom comes out in mean irri- 


tations. ... 


Here too is a keen reminiscence of Whitman. His 

passion for the unroofed spacious wild is echoed in 

“Renewal 2” 

“PE renewed some forgotten friendships: 

My old friend, the shy, and my comrade, the open 
air: 

My dear cronies, the hills, and my lover, the sea: 

I went out and we had an afternoon of it together, 


gave me lokens: 
sea on my cheeks, and the fra- 


They 

You may taste the 
granece of the hills is in my hair: 

And the tan on my face is a memento of the friend- 
ly -sky.'* 


There is at least one passage which has its counter- 


part in “Leaves of Grass.” Oppenheim writes: 


“But truly when I look at the holy ones, the pillars 
of society, 

fain to go and get 
publicans and sinners. 


drunk talk with 


I am or go 


Whitman is even more eloquently envious of the 
animals “placid and self-contained,” saying to them 
out of his sorrowful wisdom, “not one of you is 
respectable, not one of you is unhappy over the 
whole earth.” But poem, barren of 
echoes, which magically embraces the universe, huge 
in emotional content, unique in powerful beauty. 
ven its title is poetry; it is named “The Runner 


there is one 


in the Skies :” 


“Who is the runner in the skies, 

With her blowing searf of stars, 

And our earth and sun hovering 
her blossoming heart? 

lier feet are on the winds, where space is deep, 

fer eyes are nebulous and veiled, 

She hurries through the night to a far 


like bees about 


lover.’ 


This sublime image is nowhere recalled in “War 
and Laughter.” 
it, notably a poem called “The Future,” 


There are several good things in 
which is 
represented as knocking on the poet’s door to de- 
mand of him his life and his service, his agonies of 
toiling, and paying only with death. 
‘*tand ia that all?’ I 
‘Yas. that id all. i..." 
‘And who shall gain by my travail’ 
lie did not answer: I started out,” 


asked, 


The remainder is a somewhat inarticulately poetic 


version of Jung’s psychology, of the Bergsonian 
doctrine that man laughs because he is tree, and of 
James’ search for a moral equivalent for war. A 
man’s first book is frequently the summary of his 
previous reading, and this volume of Oppenheim’s 
strangely has that token of immaturity lacking in 
He suffers again from a kind of 
adolescence, and he seems to more 
keenly to his intellectual than to his experiential life. 

It is in his latest production, “The Book of Self,” 
that he achieves what he has striven for in all his 
an emotional purging, a summation 
It contains a group o| 


the earlier one. 


cosmic react 


previous work: 
of his poetic metaphysics. 
self-revelations that must sting the egoism of any 
reader, and a poctic drama which has for its thesis 
man’s progress by a relentless rejection of the past. 
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by rebirth, and by reaching beyond the beast to hu- 
man and superhuman, The Christian and Nietzschean 
doctrine of achievement through loss is reiterated 
and re-emphasized. While in his choric triumphs 
the poet sounds at once the profound and ecstatic 
wonder of the psalmist and the lyric rhythms of the 
Greek. This passage bodies forth its significance: 


“Creation thunders gloriously and the lips of life 
are opened. 

The glory of the heavens shall be made manifest, 

The feet of the deep shall laugh up the hills of 
night. 

The heavens at the right hand shall rise and shake 
their hair at the under heavens, 

The heavens at the left hand shall 
shaking forth of challenge. ... 

Skies shall declare themselves in flame, 

Darkness shall be advertised in fire... . 


that 


sing to 


Unfortunately even this is marred by lapses into 
foolish commonplace. Oppenheim can touch sordid 
things with light, but he fails to sustain his vision. 
Yet he kindles the fires of truth and warms his hope 
thereat. He is aware of and all but overwhelmed 
by the universe in which man moves as a grain of 
sand blown But he is equally 
sensible of man’s superiority over brute creation: 


over the desert. 
man’s tool, a longer arm, man’s brain, which lights 
the sunless night. Adequate in his rigorous frank- 
ness, psalmodist in his moments of cestasy, this is 
the poct’s beatitude : 

“Live ye to the uttermost: 

Abide the adventure,” 
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The Old Bookman 


CONFESSIONS Ob LEARNED IGNORANCE 
By Horace Flack 


Tue SItver RULE AND THE PEACOCK’S 
PLUME 


XXXII. 


HE world was already so old in the year 550 
B. C. that the educators of the Kingdom of Lu 
hoped for its improvement only through the 
study of the Ancients. After his birth in that year, 
Kong studied the Ancients more than anyone else. 
His reputation increased until he was called “Kong, 
the Master,” and magnates in neighboring kingdoms 
came to consult him when they felt that they could 
no longer have their own way without great  in- 


convenience—to themselves. 


When ke consulted “killing 
the unprincipled for the good of the principled,” the 


Kang Kong about 


Master said: 


ment, why should you use killing at all? If 


“Sir, in carrying on your govern- 
you 
prove that you wish to be good, the people will be 
\nd when Ke Kang complained of the in- 
crease of thieves, the Master said: “If you, sir, 
were not covetous, you could not hire them to steal.” 

After saying things of this kind until most mag- 
nates were afraid to consult him, Kong continued 


good,” 


to study the Ancients in the hope of improving him- 
self and of finding someone to serve as his proxy 
in improving politics. When asked to 
have all the wisdom of the Ancients condensed into 
Kong, the Master, 
reciprocity such a word? Do not do to others what 


Tsze-kung 


a single word, said: “Is not 


you do not wish done to yourself.” 


This is the Silver Rule of Kong, the Master, now 
so well known to us as Confucius that we have no 
difficulty in finding his biography in the encyclo- 
pedias. It is only necessary to mention additionally 
that when he was dying, his worst disappointment 
was with officeholders, who went on just as before, 
in spite of having the wisdom of the Ancients con- 
densed for them into the Greater Learning, and the 
Doctrine of the Mean, with both these reduced to 
the Silver Rule and the Silver Rule condensed into 
a single word. 


Before dying he had explained to his disciples 
that he achieves what 
Doctrine of the Mean and the Doctrine of the Mean 
to the Silver Rule, they would become Superior 


Men. As Superior Men they could become Man- 


he has striven for in all his 


VO9 


darins, as mandarins they could attain the peacock’s 
plume and having reached that dignity in office, they 
could practice the Silver Rule, and illustrate Reci- 
procity until politics were completely reformed, and 
the known world made really {it to live in. 


His disciples began practicing at once to become 
Superior Men. They succeeded. They soon began 
to monopolize the supply of mandarin’s buttons. In 
the course of a few centuries no one could hope to 
wear the peacock’s plume without professing the 
Superiority of the Greater Learning and the Doc- 
trine of the Mean. Yet after the first thousand 
years, the known world was just about what it is 
now or what it was in the year 500 B. C. when 
Duke Ting asked if there were a single sentence 
which would explain the ruin of a country. The 
Master could not think of a sentence of his own, 
hut he quoted a saying of the people about office- 
holders who wished to get’ in office so that they 
could do or say what they pleased with no one to 
oppose them. “If they are not good, and no one 
opposes them,” the Master said, “may there not be 
this one sentence the ruin of the 


expected from 


country ?” 

As long, the Master, died disappointed, he has 
left a question which belongs still to the future. The 
Silver Rule has 
political history than the Golden, but in every coun- 
try which professes civilization, the number of Su 
perior Men increases until in any country we may 


made no greater impression on 


claim as most highly civilized because it is our own, 
there may be more of them than the Kingdom of Lu 
could hold, if all the inferior men were deported to 
make room for them. And, such is my ignorance, 
1 know of no country, ancient or modern, in which 
political history has been improved hy the struggle 
for superiority. 
P 
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Topical Song 
By Franklin P. Adams 


DEBUTANTE was sitting in the parlour of 
her flat; 
A brave young man upon her he was calling. 
They talked about the weather and the war and 
things like that, 
\s couples will, for conversation stalling. 
The talk it all went merry quite until the young man 
said: 
“Last night I dreamed that you had gone away 
The up her hand and stopped the 


debutante put 
young man dead, 
\nd softly unto him these words did say : 


CHORUS 


“Don’t tell me what you dreamt last night, | must 
not hear you speak! 

For it might bring a crimson blush unto my maiden 
check. 

lf | were you, that subject is a thing that I'd avoid 

Don’t tell me what you dreamt last night, for I’ve 


been reading Freud.” 


A loving husband sat one morn at breakfast with his 
wife, 
And said to her: “Oh, Minnie, pass the cream. 
Last night | dreamed that Fritzi Scheff pursued me 
with a knife, 
And though I tried, | couldn’t even scream.” 
His little wife put up her hand, and said: “Oh, pray 
desist! 
To tell the rest of it might break my heart. 
That dream, l fear, is plain to any psychoanalyst.” 
And then she softly wept, and said, in part: 


CHORUS 


“Don’t tell me what you dreamt last night,” etc. 


From “Weights and Measures” (published by 
Doubleday, Page & Co., New Yotk). 
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Letters From the People 
Red Cross Affairs 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 3, [9h7/. 
Ieditor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

It is indeed unfortunate that it should 
be necessary at this time to turn aside 
from the obvious and overwhelming 
tasks which confront the American Red 
Cross to parry blows aimed at the in 
tegrity of the greatest humanitarian o1 
canization operating in the world to-day 
correspondent, Mrs. Downing, 
at all convinced of the able 


Your 
secms Hot 
and efficient management of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross. She does insinuate, in 
spite of her objection to the word, that 
public funds are not being judiciously 
handled. To furnish a complete state 
ment of Red Cross expenditures will re 
quire more space than you would be 
willing to grant. You will, however 
allow me to make one or two veneral 
statements, 

Kirst, Mr. Davison has said repeatedly 
and the statement cannot be challenged 
that every dollar given to the Red Cross 
for relief is being expended for relief 
\dministrative expenses are taken care 
of out of membership dues. The Red 
Cross now uumbers some five million 
members, the large majority of whom 
are paying the minimum membership 
fee of $1. Fifty cents out of every dol 
lar membership fee remains in the local 
chapter treasury to be expended at the 
discretion of the local Red Cross mem 
bership. The other fifty cents is for 
warded to Washington and the multi 
plication of these half-dollars goes to 
make up a fund out of which all operat 
ing expenses are defrayed. This tund, 
aus you can easily see, would amount on 
the basis of five million members to 
probably two and a half or three million 
dollars. If then the great war fund of 
one hundred and twenty million dollars 
is being administered at the expense of 
approximately two per cent, the econom- 
ical management of the Red Cross can- 
not be questioned. In addition, let it be 
known that the sum of $500,000 lias 
heen diverted to the purchase of Liberty 
bonds. 

Not only is this great fund being ex 
pended and distributed with the utmost 
care and economy, but articles contrib- 
uted by women’s work which aggregate 
in value fifty million dollars are being 
constantly transported across the seas. 

Unfounded charges have been made 
that many Red Cross ovicials are re 
ceiving large salaries. Salary lists cov- 
ering the entire office force at Washing- 
ton have twice been published and are 
easily accessible to Mrs. Downing. Over 
seventy able and successful business 
men and women have set aside their 
private affairs and are now in Washing 
ton under no expense to the Ked Cross, 
devoting all of their time to its man- 
agement. There are a few experts or 
executives on the Washington pay roll 
who were connected with the Red Cross 
in the days before the war and who are 
being continued at the same salaries 
they formerly drew. One of these sal- 
aries amounts to $6,000 per year, another 
to $7,500, which is the highest salary 
and the only salary of that amount being 
paid in the Red Cross. 

The commissions which have been 


sent abroad to France, Russia, Italy, 
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Roumania, ete. are for the most part 
made up of men who are paying their 
own expenses. The most active of these 
commissions at the present moment is 
that operating in France, which has now 
enlisted the efforts of some 800 workers. 
Of these about 520 are volunteers and 
the rest are paid on an average of $800 
per year, thus reducing the average cost 
of the Red Cross for each of the 864 
persons at present working in France to 
$200 per year for each worker. 

All of the division managers in the 
thirteen divisions in this country are 
leach 


division manager has nine or ten depart- 


volunteers serving without pay. 


ment directors and these with very few 
exceptions are also volunteers. It is only 
by reason of this kind of unsellish sup- 
port that so wonderful a showing can 
be made. Never before under any cir- 
cumstances were such vast sums dis- 
bursed with so little cost. If these gen- 
eral statements still fail to satisfy Mrs. 
Downing, I suggest that she call at Red 
Cross Headquarters where detailed fig- 
ures will be shown her. 

| confess that I am unable to present 


3855 Olive Street 
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at this time a list of those firms through 
whom the Red Cross has purchased such 
supplies as have been sent abroad. Great 
purchases have been made of medical 
supplies, surgical instruments, blankets. 
bedding, agricultural implements, food 
and clothing. In addition, many pa- 
triotic manufacturers have donated valu- 
able supplies and commodities to the 
American Red Cross. In Mrs. Down- 
iig’s last article she insinuated that fa- 
vorite banks were being made the cus- 
todians of Red Cross funds. This 
charge has been emphatically denied by 
Mr. Davison and others. The insinu- 
ation that contracts for supplies are be- 
ing let to favorites will also be dis- 
proved. Slander has not yet touched 
our government and the American peo- 
ple may well rest secure in the confidence 
that the management of the American 


Phone, Lindell 3264 


for Cleaning and Repairin 
Cleanest and Ben Werk Done ae Cit Rugs 


Ked Cross will be such as to render it 
also immune from such attacks. 

The American Red Cross is confront- 
ing the most terrific obligations ever 
imposed upon a volunteer organization. 
The support it has received from the 
men and women in America thus far is 
‘one of the amazing developments of the 
war. Many unfair and unproved charges 
have been from time to time launched 
against the Red Cross and _ insidious 
forces will always be.at work to under- 
mine its prestige. 

One other point in Mrs. Downing’s 
letter remains to be touched. This 
point, I confess I approach with great 
embarrassment as personally I know 
nothing whatever of the merits of Miss 
Clara Barton’s case. It may be that 
justice has been denied her but it can 
safely to he said that this present admin- 
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istration of the Red Cross is in no way 


responsible. All of its energies are now 


Leine brought to bear on the tremen- 


dous problems of relief at home and 


abroad. The Red Cross is the most 
powerful ally of our fighting forces. 
The Red Cross is out to win the war 


and will not be diverted from its pur- 
pose. 

If we cannot pause now to do justice 
to the dead, it is because we are busy 
carrying comfort and succor to those 
who suffer while yet alive. 

Very truly yours, 
Louis La BEAUME, 
Director of Publicity. 
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Fisticuffs in Congress 
By Margaret B. Downing 


No two Washington can 
eerce on a 


into fame for his part in furthering the 


people in 


single man who has come 


policies of the country, sinee last Feb- 


ruary When President Wilson asked 
congress for legislation to join the 
allies against Germany. A few of the 
old-timers may have added a leat or 
two to their Jaurel crowns, but these 


rewards were bestowed for their finesse 
i 
rather than 
efforts. If there be a 
to the war legislation, it must surround 
the classic Woodrow Wilson, 
admittedly the author of all the meas- 


1 piloting bills through stormy waters 
for their own constructive 
halo to attach 


brow of 


ures which have aligned this country in 
armed 
and the 


the fore ranks of Germany's 


The Conseript Fathers 


hoes, 


M. Cs. have attained a wider fame as 
pugilists than as statesmen. So many 
have seemed ready to fight for their 


country as they see her enemies, in one 
way and another, that the sergeant-at- 
arms has hopped about nimbly, not only 
on the floor of the legislative chambers 
where more 


hut also in the corridors 


than one innocent by-stander has met 


the traditional fate. 
standing 


into 


Congress adjourned — with 


committees appointed to inquire 


the performances of two members, La 
Follette in the senate and Heflin in the 
and their conclusions 


house, report 


when the sessions begin in) December. 
Both men, in the limelight on different 
sides of the burning issues of the war, 
have been indulging in the manly art of 
though it must 
lessed their exhibition was tame in the 


self-defense, be con- 


extreme, and not at all what congress 
expects when Berseker rage — stalks 
forth. Possibly these two men have 
figured more conspicuously in press 


comment here and abroad than the per- 
fervid advocates of the Wilson policies, 
with their daily exaltation of the Wilson 
philosophy, or the subtle logicians who 
patriotically support the war but eter- 
nally condemn the administration’s way 
of conducting it. And it is a tie which 
man has 
to the enemy in a 
Follette with his epen condemnation of 
getting into the conflict at all, or Heflin 
in his veiled charges of treason in the 
legislative ranks. Apparently the Presi- 
dent settled on Heflin as the man 
capable of creating more mischief than 


offered comfort and = support 


larger dose; La 


la Follette, hence his uncompromising 


those who wished to 


Alabamian’s 


attitude towards 
charges 


men in 


Investigate the 


that there were six or seven 
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the lower house whom he believed had 
received part of von Bernstorff’s “rep- 
tile fund.” But the 
able to dam that torrent of indignation 


President was un- 
and the committee to investigate Heflin 
3ut the very next day 
congress adjourned. In the senate the 
committee to investigate La Follette 
with a view of expelling him from that 


Was appointed. 


body was also left on all fours, so 
the presidential counsels, though on the 
surface set at naught, have brought re- 
sults. La Follette and Heflin have gone 
back home and it remains to be 


forth 


seen 


time will bring regarding 


future. 


what 
their 
It is not often that a man is a mem- 


fourteen 


ber of congress for almost 
years and remains in the ranks of the 
mediocrities. He usually suffers defeat 
or goes forward in his public career. 
ut such is the record of the doughty 
man from Alabama. He is on but one 
committee, agriculture, and he is an in- 
About ten 


years ago the capital city was profound- 


significant member of that. 


ly shocked because a member of con- 
gress had pulled out a pistol in a crowd- 
ed street car, to punish a negro man 
who had affrighted a lady sitting beside 
him. It came out in the trial, later, that 
the negro was intoxicated and had _ pull- 
ed out a bottle of whiskey and was rais- 
ing it to his lips when the woman near 
him uttered a cry. Heflin was directly 
across the aisle and he whipped out his 
eun in a twinkling and took aim. The 
entire both as to results in 


Washington and in Alabama, is worthy 


episode, 


of celebration in opera bouffe, save that 
the official status of the main actor gave 
For Heflin missed 
the negro—he that the car 
lurched just as he pulled—and he came 
perilously close to hitting the lady whom 
he sought to defend, and did. strike a 


it a lamentable turn. 
explained 


man sitting beside her, and a white man 
at that. Washington, like other civilized 
cities, forbids the carrying of concealed 
weapons. Heflin explained to the bench, 
and it must be confessed he is a handy 
man at offering excuses, that he lived in 
« lonely section and was compelled to 
eo armed, and though there is positive- 
ly no such locality in Washington this 
was accepted. An M. C. is virtually im- 
mune at the capital and Heflin was ac- 
quitted, though the man he shot was ill 
in the hospital for months and later de- 
veloped a disease which fastened on 
him because of his enfeebled condition. 

All this happened in the early winter 
Heflin re- 


stand for re- 


and the following autumn 
turned to his district to 
election. Washington was naturally in- 
terested in results, for the shooting had 
called forth every variety of opinion, 
the merest fraction of it friendly, and 
it was frankly predicted that even in 
Alabama he would be repudiated. He 
came within a shave of defeat, though, 
not, as the capital folks had hoped, be- 
cause of his misdemeanor, but because 
he had disgraced the state through be- 
ing such a miserable shot. The records 
of the stump speeches during that cam- 
paign are simply side-splitting. Mark 
Ade, Irwin Cobb all 
wrote anything more 
exquisitely funny than the bitter de- 
nunciations of Heflin in his own district 
for trying to kill a nigger and almost 
killing a white man instead. Washing- 


Twain, George 


combined never 


ton resigned herself thereafter to all and § 


stance 


every from that remarkable state whose 
name means “Here We Rest.” 
Alabama have to 


during every congress for some sort of 


people apologize 
an oddity in the legislative ranks. There 
was Howard, Christ 
Came to Congress” and infuriated that 


who wrote “If 
body as it has seldom been in its his- 
tory. But Alabama had gumption cnough 
te permit Hloward to stay at home after 
his burst into literature. Then there 
was Hobson, forever getting the com- 
into hot water, 


monwealth always 


having controversies in which he was 
worsted. For a_true-blue Southron, 


Hobson was permitted much latitude of 

Both Roosevelt 
denied statements he 
and the 


and Robley 
attributed 


Colonel 


speech. 
Evans 
to them energetic 
bluntly assigned him a high place in 
the Ananias class. But Hobson was en- 
deayoring to be a statesman. He was 
nothing of a pugilist. 

This congress has an amazing lot of 
noble defenders of themselves and the 
constitution, with the 
lean, scholarly senator from > Massachu- 
setts, Henry Cabot Lodge, who indulged 


beginning pale, 


in fisticuffs with a pacilist last Decem- 
ber. It is fortunate the adjournment of 
congress came so soon alter the appoint- 
ment of the committees to weigh La 
Follette and Heflin, for 
ences result oftener in black cyes and 


such confer- 
bruised chests than in satisfactory ex- 
positions. Some exciting seances have 
recently taken place in the committee 
rooms, especially when some exhausted 
law-maker tries to heckle a peppery wit- 
ness with Celtic blood in_ his 
Representative Ben Johnson was invited 
out into the corridor by a man. with 
blood in his eye, who had heen testify- 


veins, 


ing before the committee on accounts. 
Mr. Johnson did not accept that invi- 
tation though he did from John 
Shields, a local attorney, who resented 
some remarks the Kentuckian made 
about the fitness of Washingtonians to 


one 


govern themselves. It was reported to 
creditable fight of at 


rounds, before the belligerents could be 


be a least: two 
parted, 

Nearly all the real battles occur in the 
house when they are not staged in the 
committees and it is noteworthy that 
the most fiery member of the lower 
chamber will, on being promoted to the 
senate, become amiable as a candidate 
Two shining ex- 
John Sharpe Wil- 
and William Hardwick 
iigured in several mix-ups; in fact, the 


for political honors. 
amples may be cited. 
liams Thomas 
wit from Mississippi had a habit of get 
ting up a scrap when the sessions were 
dull. One day he had been scrapping with 
DeArmond and he crossed the aisle with 
threateningly when 
dealt 
him at 


his arms uplifted 


the Missouri him a_ blow 


least ten 


man 
which knocked feet. 
But a self-constituted 
other than the present Speaker Champ 
Clark, testified that the gavel for ad- 
journment had fallen just a fraction of 
a second before the Missouri man’s fist 
had struck. Neither suffered the censure 
which follows such displays on the floor 
Senator Hardwick, it 


referee, no 


of the chambers. 
must be admitted, has never picked a 
quarrel; only defended himself mighty 


well when he was in one, as for ‘in 


when former Representative 


Bartlett of his own state, Georgia, came 


prancing on him with an open knife. 
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hygienic protection from all after- 
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f orting effects of lotion and powder. 
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alu.n and caustic pencils which irritate the 
skin. Itis highly antiseptic and prevents 
rash and infection. Soreness from cuts or 
scraping are quickly healed. Leaves the 
face cvol and soft. ‘ 


Buy a jar of Ingram's Therapeutic Shavin 
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plied, mail the 50c to us and receive the jar 
of Ingram's Therapeutic Shaving Cream 
with the Zodenta. 
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Bartlett always maintained that he was 
little 
manicuring when the Georgia member 
that he closed the 
before he Bartlett holds 
for hand-to-hand encounters 


indulging surreptitiously in a 


annoyed him, but 
knife 
the record 


struck, 


in the house. There was undisguised 
relief when the irascible judge decided 
he had enough of public honor and re- 


tired to his home near Macon. 


But the senators do fight on occa- 
sion, as La Follette has several times 
this session and as Ashurst of Arizona 
and others of the militant type. But 
the most celebrated of senatorial broils 
between Tillman McLaurin, 
hoth of South Carolina, and resulted for 
Tillman in being denied the tremendous 


was and 


privilege of stretching his legs under 
the same mahogany with Prince Henry 


of Prussia. McLaurin Was a friend of 
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] called 


his colleague a liar, and was knocked 


Roosevelt's and when he calmly 


] 
epithet, thre 


down for the President 
promptly issued a statement censuring 
Tillman in the severest terms. Not a 
word of blame was uttered for the man 
who used the offensive word, and_ thie 
President virtuously declared he could 
not dream of asking such a man (Till- 
illustrious guest. 


man) to meet Jiis 


Roosevelt’s standards have, of course, 


changed since then and possibly he 
would not care now who was asked to 
mect the Kaiser's brother. But Tillman 
never forgave him for that slight, and a 
percentage of southerners, with this in 
mind and the Booker Washington inci- 
dent subjoined, would drop all inyita- 
tions from the White House into the 
waste basket and never even take the 
pains to send regrets. Representative 
Thomas of Kentucky, who is the broth- 
er-in-law of Ollic James, had a_thor- 
oughly good fight with two newspaper 
men in the house corridor and_ those 
who favor the legislator say he whipped 
them both in good fashion. Those who 
uphold the power of the Fourth Estate 
allege that the scribes declined to take 
advantage of the odds and each struck 
a fair blow at the enemy and let it go 
at that. Those who saw the encounter 
between Heflin and Norton report that 
it had only begun when the combatants 
though all admit that 


which knocked 


were parted, 
Norton struck a blow 
his accuser over a near-by seat. Ala- 
bamans and the Southerners generally 
apologize for Heflin. No doubt the en- 
tire affair makes comforting reading in 
Berlin. 


the wires a synopsis of a speech deliv- 


On occasion there comes over 


ered in the French Chamber or the 
British Parliament which has a states- 
manlike ring. But precious little of the 
speech-making of the recent congress 
looks convincing in print, and to focus 
attention the rampant belligerency of 
senate and house has been featured by 
the enterprising moulders of public opin- 
ion. Without a doubt, the French may 
fight more bloodless duels, but for genu- 
ine tussles, with the rules of the Mar- 
quis of Queensbury accepted, the con- 
gress which has just rested from its 
garrulity, must precede all other legis- 
lative bodies combined, not even except- 
ing the fateful Duma. 


ote ote ote 
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Zeublin at Sheldon Memorial 


Professor Charles Zeublin will give 
nu series of tive lectures” on Pan- 
Preparedness at the Sheldon auditori- 
um under the auspices of the Ethical 
November 16, 23 and_ 30, 
December 7 and 14. His subjects will 
be: “Alien or American,” the farther 
our people get from Europe in geogra- 
phy or time the more American they 
should be; “Marine, Submarine and 
Merchant Marine,’ of which the last 
named is’ indispensable: “Standing 
Army or Working Army,” militarism 
can best be combated by industrial 
training and service; “Feudal or 
Democratic Industry,” true prepared- 
ness correlates industrial and financial 
independence of the individual; and 
“Federalism and World Organization,” 


Society on 


home rule is the essence of federal 
government, Through the series Pro- 
fessor Zeublin attempts to prove that 
if America is to profit by her par- 
ticipation in the world war she must 
mobilize her resources so as to serve 
world commerce after the war as well 
as her allies during the war. Prof. 
Zueblin is one of the most effective 
platform publicists in the United 
Stutes, 
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Socialism Various 
By William H. Seed 


“Your Part in Poverty," by 
(B. W. Huebsch, 225 Fifth 
avenue, New York.) $1.00 net. 


(eorge 


Lansbury, 


I have seldom come across a book 
Which is so fully the expression of a 
man. Lansbury IT have been intimately 
associated with, and he is so simple and 
straightforward a character that even a 
superficial acquaintance reveals the man. 
I remember meeting a political opponent 
of his in the lobby of the House of 
Commons the day after “George” had 
got himself forcibly ejected to oblige 
the militant suffragists. The first words 
spoken showed that though he was an 
opponent, he was by no means a_per- 
sonal enemy, for he said: “Lansbury 
has a heart so big, God would he proud 
to shake hands with him.” In fact, 1 
do not think Lansbury has any personal 
enemies. 

Before you read this hook vou should 
know something of its author. He is not 
a learned man, in an academic sense. 
in his conversation he reveals the East 
Ind cockney. I have no doubt some- 
one has had to go through his MSS. to 
put the grammar straight. Perhaps it 
was Gerald Gould, since his assistance 
is acknowledged on the flyleaf. George 
was born in the East 
lived there all his life. He is manager 


end, and has 
of a business there. One wonders how 
he ever managed to build it up, for one 
thinks of the East End as a place where 
the struggle for life is keen and _ bitter 
and where the honest man is sure to 
go to the wall. Few Americans have 
any conception of the vast extent of 
Poplar, Bow, 
and of the 


the hopeless poverty of 
Whitechapel, and Wapping, 
way in which men fight to build up little 
businesses to lift themselves out of the 
ranks of the lowest-paid wageworkers, 
only in too many cases to tind the strug- 
gle too hard, and to sink back into 
But Lansbury’s 
make 


the social maelstr6m. 
very openness and = generosity 
everyone trust and love him, and_ the 
certainty they will always receive a 
square deal makes men do business with 
him. He would be an exceptional kind 
of rascal who would have the heart to 
try to “put one over” on George. His 
honesty is infectious. 

But although he has raised himself 
above the ranks of the wageworkers, 
George is not, and never will be, other 
than a poor man. He never sticks to 
anything he has when anyone looms in 
sight whose need is greater than his 
own—and he lives in the East End. 

Lansbury has always been on_ the 
lookout for something that would cure 
poverty. He has belonged to various 
movements but it is now many years 
ago since the Socialist movement grip- 
ped him. He has belonged to every 
phase of it at some time or other, and I 
was associated with him at the time he 
left the Labor party to take part in an 
undefined “rebel” movement which was 
tired of the increasing supineness of 
political Labor, yet had no clear policy 
of its own. The Daily Herald, with 
which I was prominently connected, be- 
came the organ of this movement, and 
Lansbury eventually edited it. It. still 
exists in his hands, though since the 
war it has become a weekly. But no 
one who did not come into personal 


contact with it can form any idea of the 
almost mystic influence the //erald has 
wielded, the sacrifices made to keep it 
called 


This, however, is another story, 


afloat, and the enthusiasm it 
forth. 
for Lansbury was by no means the sole 
cause of the paper’s surprising vitality. 

The book before us is a simple state- 
ment of socialism. It is not addressed 
to wageworking men and women, but 
to the middle and upper classes, and 
Lansbury tells them their part in the 
crime of poverty. He disclaims ecrudi- 
tion. Ile tells a few plain 
dwells upon them. Of course, he is 
talking about [Eneland, but everything 
he says would apply equally to America, 
and all the cleverness of the economists, 


facts and 


and the sophistries of the apologists of 
things as they are, must beat in) vain 
against the simple facts he sets forth 
in such artless cloquence. 1 should be 
the last man in the world to say a word 
in defense of the intellectual incompe- 
tence of some of the advocates of La- 
bor’s cause, and I have sutfered too 
much from = Lansbury’s own mistakes 
not to feel that even he would have 
for a systematic intellec- 
imagine he himself 
But all the train- 
improve 


heen better 
tual training. I 
would not question it. 
ing in the world could not 
this simple statement, coming straight 
from the heart of a man of such a type. 
I am sorry for the soul of any middle 
or upper class man or woman who can 
read it without feeling a guilty sense of 
personal responsibility for poverty and 
its horrors; and any such who can close 
it without resolving to do their bit to- 
wards not merely alleviating but cur- 
ing poverty, must place themselves be- 
yond the pale of humanity. 


Lansbury’s chapter on “Business” 
shows that present conditions bear hard- 
ly on business men as well as on work- 
men. His is no narrow socialism. He 
just longs to embrace the whole world in 
his arms. I know of nobody on earth 
who has a more Christlike attitude, 


And his chapter entitled “Churches!” 
Lansbury is a Christian, a member of 
the Church of England, and president 
of the Church Socialist League. He has 
actually persuaded the Bishop of Win- 
chester to write a preface for him. Of 
course his lordship is a bit cautious, 
and few high ecclesiastical dignitaries 
would have been so bold as to write it 
at all, but who could refuse Lansbury 
anything? Of course, George’s indict- 
ment of the churches is most conclu- 
sive. They simply have not a_ thing 
to say. And George has not a trace of 
bitterness. He writes as a churchman, 
and his attitude expresses sorrow but 
no anger. His faith in the integrity 
and in the good intentions of his fellow- 
creatures often makes his friends smile, 
and occasionally it makes them swear. 
From his point of view it is not wicked- 
ness that makes the difficulty. He knows 
the culprits and they are quite nice 
people, but they don't quite realize the 
situation, and he blames himself, not 
them,* for his inability to make them 
His adherence to the church is 
no mere formality. He means it every 
bit, and he takes an active part in 
church functions. I have often known 
him to say rather startling things when 
he has appeared on church platforms 
side by side with bishops and other 


see it. 


wealthy and titled folk. His is a voice 
from within the church. 

In his last chapter he tells his read- 
ers what to do. They must join the 
working class movement. [ am_ inter- 
ested to notice that he has arrived at 
the same political position as Bertrand 
Russell. He has adopted “Guild Social- 
ism” without losing all faith in political 
Henry 
favor of the. state 


action. He also adheres to 
George, but is in 
receiving all rent. This seems a little 
hazy, but what he probably means is 
that he would take land values, a la 
llenry ultimately 
turn the tax into a rent, paid to the 
state, thus taxing the idle landowner 


George, but would 


out of existence. 


ote 
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“Political Ideals,” by Bertrand Russell. 
(The Century Co., 353 Fourth avenue, 
New York, N, ¥Y.) $1.00 net. 

Mr. Bertrand Russell has put his po- 
litical aspirations into five short ethical 
His style is very simple and 

He is a man of high ideals and 

contemporary 

their un- 


essays. 
clear. 
the terrible spectacle of 
international relations, and 
fortunate reactions on national life do 
not cure him either of his idealism or 
his optimism. He is one of those au- 
thors whose attempt to write in a bal- 
anced way about the war and its issues 
has made him unpopular with both sides, 
and it seems as though, in the present 
small yolume he has said what he has 
to say without making any practical ap- 
plications of his principles. The thought- 
ful reader will have no diificulty in ap- 
plying them himself, however, while the 
censors of any belligerent nation, what- 
ever their predilections, will find no ex- 
cuse for suppressing the volume. 

Mr. Russell is a strong individualist. 
He is severe on what he calls _ state 
socialism, What he means by this I am 
not quite sure, unless it is the paternal- 
ism of Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb, 
which is reflected in Ramsey Macdonald 
and Philip Snowden. He knows far too 
much about German social-democracy 
to fall into the vulgar error of sup- 
posing that it is state socialism of the 
kind his criticisms seem to be directed 
against. There is no kind of discussion 
in which a precise definition of terms 
is more necessary, and none in which 
it is more often taken for granted, 
greatly to the bewilderment of the read- 
er and the confusion of all concerned. 
Mr. Russell omits to apply any label 
to the views he holds, and many read- 
ers will consider him an anti-socialist 
of his criticism of various 
forms of socialism, and his omission 
to state that he is himself a socialist. 
As a fact he is a socialist of the rapid- 
ly increasing type which may be called 
“organized individualists,” who have in- 
creased enormously in Britain in recent 
years. He does give his approbation to 
one form of this movement, “Guild So- 
cialism,” though he dissociates him- 
self from the extreme anti-political at- 
titude of its leading exponents, and he 
departs from them in other important 
respects so much that it may be doubted 
whether they would welcome him as @ 
champion. His attitude is really a com- 
promise between guild socialism and 
parliamentarianism, or social democracy, 
and guild socialism itself is a compro- 
mise between social democracy and syn- 
dicalism, which is the European form 


because 
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Like the Ones He Spent at Home? 


| 

| 

HAT boy of yours will be thinking of you Christmas morning. You are going to | 
| 





send him something, aren’t you? But under the peculiar conditions the question 
of what to send, arises. Our Military Shopping Bureau is located on the Main Floor, 
at the Washington Avenue Entrance. We have prepared many combination packages | 
of necessities and good things to eat. Everything is practical and useful. You may | 






























































. . 4 . e . . . . 
order by letter if you so desire. The following is only a partial list of the combinations : 
Package “B’”—$1.00 — Combination ‘“I’’—$6.00 — Package ‘“G’—$4.50 
Shaving Brush. 
1 can Mennen’s Talcum Powder. maviae Stick. | Shaving Brush. | 
1 tube Colgate’s Dental Cream. Dental Cream. 1 Tablet, 1 Pencil. \'| 
1 tube Shaving Cream. Cake of Soap. 1 can Tobacco. || 
1 Shaving Brush. Nail Brush. 2 packages Cigarettes. HT 
1 Foot Soap. Comb. 1 Williams’ Talcum. * | 
1 New Skin. a ir Toothbrush. 1 Trench Mirror. i 
Complete in box for shipping. Toothbrush Case. 1 cake Soap. Hh 
Tablet and Pencil. : pode Ait. Hi 
Can of Tobacco. Shaving Cream. ‘| 
Package “D”—$1.00 Package Cigarettes. 1 package Playing Cards. Hf 
ee a ta Talcum Powder, | Pipe. , {|i 
+ pair Hclasors. Hair Brush. 1 Complete Durham Duplex or i 
1 Comb. Trench Mirror. Gem Razor Set. | 
1 Pencil. Pipe. 1 package Pipe Cleaners, i 
oo Combination Knife, Fork and Complete in roomy khaki bag | 
Safety Pi Spoon. z which will also hold towel, socks, 
malety : ins. Complete Sewing Kit. ete. | 
Duttons, : eee Deck Playing Cards. 
Complete in khaki roll-up. Complete in roomy Khaki Bag, 
large enough to hold addition- P ‘“ ” 
Pr ye aig ce Mist ackage “W”—$1.00 | 
Package “K"__50c il wearing apparel. =f $ | 
9 » Aga ne mY P 2g | 
20 Piedmont Cigarettes. f ‘i ae Assorted Fancy Cakes. | 
20 Camel Cigarettes, Package “S”—$1.50 Complete in box for shipping. | 
1 Pipe, | S 1 jar Beechnut Jelly. 
1 can Tuxedo Tobicco, % Jb. Chocolate Creams. I 
1 package Pipe Cleaners. | 1 jar Candy Raspberries. Package “R”—$2.00 Hy 
i package Cigarette Papers. 1 Gong Soup. HH 
Complete in box for shipping. 1 cake Almond Chocolate. 1 jar Sliced Bacon. HI 
3 packages Chewing Gum. 1 jar Peanut Butter. | 
ong? 2 packages Life Saver Mints. 1 can Geo. Washington Coffee. \| 
Package M —$1.50 Complete in box for shipping. ] 2 packages Compressed Soup. iH 
100 Cigarettes. wy 4-ib. can Cocoa, i 
i Sabeces Pouck, Package Y”—$1.50 1-Ib, cake Sweet Chocolate. H 
1 Pipe. 1 1b. Fruit Cake. 3 packages Chewing Gum. | i 
1 package Pipe Cleaners. 1 lb. Fancy Cakes. 4 packages OxO Bouillon ¢ ubes, i} 
1 pacakge Tareyton Tobacco, Complete in metal box for ship-|? packages Life Saver Mints, {| 
Complete in box for shipping. | ping. (Main Floor.) Complete in box for shipping. 
We deliver free all purchases sent to the boys 
anywhere in the United States or France. 











Christmas Packages for France must be mailed not later than November 15th. 


STIXN.BAER & FULLER 
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lib- war. It is wholly a discussion of the man _ socialism, and one fancies he 
form international politics must assume knows too much of Germany to wish 
her the victory; although on the other 


of the theory of the I. W. W. He is tremendous stress upon individual 
erty, an enlarged appreciation of the 


rather severe, though quite just, in his 
and the ultimate function of in order to make war impossible of 


references to syndicalism, which he — present 


knows under its French form. The the labor unions at the expense of the recurrence. There is nothing in the hand he is anxious to save the allies 
book is a very clear statement of the — state, and a w eakening in the belief of | volume to help the Germans, which I from imitating Germany in their efforts 
attitude most. British socialism was the effectiveness of mere political ac- am sure he would not want to do, to defeat her. This, however, is merely 


drifting into prior to the war, and I do _ tion. although the writer is a pacifist in an inference, for, as I, have said, he 


not think the war has checked the ten- One chapter is devoted to internation- 
is said about the known for his intimate study. of Ger- to the war or its issues. 


ideals. Before the war he was chiefly scrupulously avoids any direct reference 


dency. Its main characteristics are a al ethics. Nothing 
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@ If you wait, you will have LESS to choose from; and you cannot get ALL that you 
SHOULD get if there is not an adequate variety. That is why immediate choosing is sug- 
gested. Furs like these, bought several months ago, cannot be duplicated at to-day’s selling 
prices. You can get the BEST furs now in these feature groups: 
@ Sets of natural wolf, red fox, Jap wolf, 
black wolf, raccoon and lynx cat. 
@ Sets of Jap mink, Hudson seal, skunk, a 
taupe wolf, black fox, beaver, red fox, squir- Pt 
rel and gray wolf. | | 
ke Es k \ 
i= hf 
At $75 | 
q@ Sets of natural mink, taupe fox, Jap kolin- \ 
ski, black fox, Hudson seal, mole, red fox 
and dyed blue fox. 
@ Sets of genuine mink, mole, red fox, skunk, 
pointed fox and black lynx. 
@ Note that TAUPE, a favored color, is well 
represented in these good furs. 
The Fur Section, Third Floor. 
ashe 
@ 
ENTIRE BLOCK: OLIVE, LOCUST, SIXTH AND SEVENTH. 
We Give Eagle Stamps and Redeem Full Books for $2 in Cash 
or $2.50 in Merchandise—Few Restricted Articles Excepted. 
Many new and desirable articles suitable for gifts Z 
are now shown in the very attractive display of G 
Diamonds, Watches and Jewelry J 
: At L7 /, 1 700 Century Bidg. j 
y Z, ULANAACWLd Z 
: Sales Agents for the Silverware of Samuel Kirk & Son Co. y 
y 
YZ Y 
Za WOE RQ UE G 
e ? World,” a young Englishman has got- to talk about, boldly adopts as her 
Coming Shows ten his commission as second lieuten- son, unknown to him, a kilty of the 
ant and has put on his uniform for the Black Watch, whose name happens to 
Next week the Jefferson will present first time on the evening before his de- be the same as her own. 
three Barrie plays, “The New World” parture for the front. In saying good- m 
and “The Old Lady Shows Her Medals,” bye he and his father discover that bd 
which have been played at the Empress each has for the other a very deep and Richard Walton Tully’s poignantly 


in New York, and “‘Barbara’s Wedding,” genuine affection which he cannot con- beautiful play of Hawaiian life, 


a new play with the special Barrie tung ceal, try as he will. In “The Old Lady “The Bird of Paradise,” will be seen at 


which have been played at the Empire Shows Her Medals” an old Scotch char- the Shubert-Garrick next week, It is 
until after the present tour. Each play  woman—played by Beryl Mercer, who a story as old as the difference between 
has its separate cast and no actor ap- should be remembered for her superb riuces and ever provocative of thought. 


All have to acting as the lodging house keeper in An excellent cast, headed by Marian 
Hutchins, and a large company of Ha- 


pears in more than one. 
do with the war as it affects the minds “The Lodger” last year—eager to have 
of the people at home. In “The New some one of her own kin at the front waiian singers, musicians and dancers, 








insure the excellence © the produe- 


ote 

Gertrude Tloffman with a revue of 
elassie dances and beautiful scenes in 
which pretty girls abound, will head 
the Orpheum bill next week. The 
scenes were designed and executed by 
Theodore Reisg, formerly art director 
of the Manhattan opera house. The 
finale, a bathing scene a la Annette 


Kellerman, is especially beautiful, 
Max Jloffman will be in the pit as 
usual, “Coon Town Divorecons,” oa 


negro satire, Will be presented by 
Comfort and Wing; the three Quillos 
will give a daring equilibrist exhibi- 
tion; and Spencer and Williams will 
appear in popular nonsense. The Or- 
pheum Weekly will picture Naples and 
the environs otf Mont Dore. 
J 


— 


An Oriental spectacle, presented by 
the Al Golem troupe of twenty-five 
people, will be the leading feature of 
the Columbia bill next week. The ecos- 
tumes and scenery are very elaborate, 
Other numbers are “Finders Keepers,” 
au oplaylet with a brand new idea; Burk- 
hart and Gross with a hodge podge of 
musical humor; Ives, Leahy and Farns- 
worth, “We that Sing;’” Robert Carter 
and Kathryn Waters in “The Militant 
and the Man;"” Frank Laypo and Bob 
sjenjamin, comedians; William Jackson, 
versatile entertainer; Hector and Pals, 
featuring Hector, the mind reading 
dog; Oddonne, musician; and the Uni- 
versal weekly. 


% 
“The THeart of Wetona,” one of the 
latest of the Belasco successes, will be 


played at the American next week. The 
story centers about Wetona, daughter 
of a Comanche chief, John Hardin, a 
government Indian agent, and Tony 
Wells, a young engineer. Four thril- 
ling and sensational acts will be played 
by a capable company. “The Ileart of 
Wetona” had a long run at the Lyceum 
theatre in New York. 
ee 

“Oh, Please Mr. Detective,” a musical 
comedy with a good comedian, Bobby 
Woolsey, a clever juvenile and a pretty 
bunch of girls, will be the topline at- 
traction at the Grand Opera Hiouse next 
week. The bill will also include Tom 
Davies and company in «a domestic 
farce, “Checkmated;" Fields, Kean and 
Walsh in “After the Matinee; Stod- 
dard and Hynes in “The Absent Minded 
Professor;’” Edwards and Louise in a 
vaudeville surprise; the Bimbos, acro- 
bats; Devoy and Dayton, “At the Cigar 
Counter;” Rosalie Asher, full of fun; 
Ionzo Cox with his scissors; and the 
latest Universal pictures. 


Og 
“The Sightseers,” a musical comedy 
in two acts with several all-star vau- 
deville acts interpolated, will come to 
the Gayety next week. The co-stars 


of the east are Will J. Kennedy, a big 
favorite, and the ever funny Jack Mil- 
ler, These two popular’ burlesque 
comedians have been surrounded with 
au specially good company, including a 
chorus of beautiful girls who sing and 
dance, Pe 

Original comedy, a beautiful chorus, 
attractive setting and costumes, a com- 
pany of good burlesquers and musical 
numbers that win repeated encores, 
contribute to the success of Lew Tal- 
bot’s “Lid Lifters,’ which will play at 
the Standard next week. The company 
is headed by Johnnie Weber, who for 
fourteen years was head of the Rose 
Sydell show. 


> 2. 2 
. 
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Poet Markham To-Night 


Edwin Markham, dean of American 
poets, will lecture at the Sheldon me- 
morial this evening, under the auspices 
of the New Jerusalem church. As evi- 
denced in “The Man with the Hoe,” 
Markham has strong democratic prin- 
ciples. Ten years ago he wrote 
“Russia, Arise” and as a representative 
of labor his ery for a nobler civiliza- 
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Our Responsibility 


to St. 


e 
Hotel Pennsylvania 
2200 Rooms 2200 Baths 
Now building opp. Pennsylvania 
Station 

Hotel Pennsylvania (to be Statler- 
operated) will open next summer— 
the world’s largest hotel. 

Its excellence in equipment and 
service will, however, be Hote! 
Pennsylvania’s truest claim to dis- 
tinction. No effort is being spared 
to make it worthy, in every detail, 
of the world’s greatest railway sys- 
tem, of the first city of America, 
and of the Statler name and repu 
tation. 


Hotel Statler, Buffalo 


450 Rooms 450 Baths 


The first of “the complete hotels” 
opened in 1908. At Washington and 
Swan Streets, convenient to all 
points of interest, railway stations, 
steamer landings and Niagara Falls 
routes. 


Hotel Statler, Cleveland 


1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 


At Euclid Avenue and_ East 
Twelfth Street, with the city’s finest 
clubs and retail stores grouped in 
its immediate vicinity. 


Hotel Statler, Detroit 


1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 


At Grand Circus Park, Washing- 
ton Boulevard and Bagley Avenue— 
but a few steps from Woodward 
Avenue street car, yet as quiet as if 
in the residence district. 


Louis 


One thing that we never forget 1s our 
responsibility to you-—the citizens of St. 
Louis. | 


A visitor from another City often 
measures the hospitality of St. Louis by 
the hospitality extended him at his hotel, 
and thus forms his impression of the 
city as a host. 


We never forget that. 


We never forget that we are always to 
contribute, 1n this way, to the good rep- 
utation of St.° Louis-—-helping in_ her 
orowth, the growth of her industries and 
her wealth, and her attraction as the 
metropolis of the Southwest. 

As we entertain these strangers, and as you entertain 


them at Hotel Statler, we pledge ourselves to remember this 
double responsibility to you and to vour guest, for his comfort 


and satisfaction. 


Every room in any Hotel Statler has private bath; outside 
light and air; circulating ice water; writing desk and plenty of 
stationery; etc.; local and long distance telephones; pin-cushion 
with needles, thread, buttons, etc.; candle for low night light 
and numerous other unusual conveniences. Morning paper 
delivered free to every guest-room. 


HOTEL STATLER, ST. LOUIS 


650 Rooms. 650 Baths Opening November 10, 1917 
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To Buyers of Liberty Loan Bonds: 








If you subscribed through 
this Company for Liberty 
Loan Bonds on the Weekly 
Payment Plan and did 
not receive your pass book, 
please call immediately for 
same, presenting the receipt 
for your payment. All pass 
books are now written up 
and ready for delivery. 


Call at our New Account 
Desk for yours. 








Mercantile Trust Company 


Eighth and Locust—to St. Charles 


Do You Need a Will ? 


If you were to die without one, the State would appoint 
someone to settle your estate and compel him to dis- 
tribute your property according to certain fixed rules. 
Do you know what this distribution would be? 


Are you quite satisfied with the portions of your estate 
that various relatives would get? 


Would it interest you to read a short digest of non- 
technical language of the Missouri Inheritance Law? 
If so, write us for a copy, “Why a Will?” 


Mississippi Valley Trust Company 


Fourth and Pine 








Offices for Rent in 


Syndicate Trust =. Century Buildings 
The Best Equipped and Best Located Offices in the City 


E. A. KENNEDY, Manager, Suite 908 Syndicate Trust Bullding 
Telephones; Main 1735, Central 377-R 











Edwin Markhim, author “The Man With the Hoe” 


will lecture at Sheldon Memorial, 3648 Washington 
avenue, Friday, November 9, 8 p. m, 
““SWEDENBORG AS A LIBERATING POWER.” Free 











tion has found expression in many 
other poems, His lecture is entitled 
“Swedenborg as a Liberating Force;" 
he Will probably read some of his 
poems and opportunity will be given 
to meet him after the lecture. No ad- 
mission fee will be charged as the pro- 
gram has been arranged by friends of 
the church. 
° 
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Mrs Porter’s Irish Stories 

An interpretative talk on Irish litera- 
ture and mythology will be given by 
Mrs. Valentine Mott Porter on the aft- 
ernoon of November 15, at the home of 
Mr. David O'Neil, at 6481 Ellenwood 
avenue, for the benefit of the French 
orphans. Though primarily a. story- 
teller, Mrs. Porter includes a brief his- 
tory of Celtie literature which she di- 
Vides into three cycles. She explains 
how these stories of adventure, love and 
enchantment were first told by the 
bards, then repeated at the ftiresides, 
until they gradually became the foun- 
dation of Irish literature and the ac- 
cepted legends of Irish mythology. 
Mrs. Porter haus been doing this work 
for the past two years and bears the 
reputation of being an excellent enter- 
tainer and instructor, 

?. 
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Symphony 

Michael Gusikoff, the new concert- 
master of the Symphony orchestra, will 
make -his tirst bow to a St. Louis au- 
dience as a soloist, at the Opening con- 
cert next Sunday afternoon at 3:15 
o'clock. He will play the Symphonie 
Iispagnol by Lalo. The program also 
includes Massenet’s Overture to Phedre, 
au selection from Lohengrin, Tschai- 
kowsky’s Marche Slave, Thome’s Sous 
la Weuillee and Ilerbert’s American 
Iantasy. The following Friday after- 
noon and Saturday night Conductor 
Zach will give his first pair of sym- 
phony concerts, of Which Mme. Louise 
liomer will be the solo artist. 

Members of the symphony) society 
feel that the orchesira is opening the 
season under especially auspicious con- 
ditions. It has the largest subseription 
list, the most substantial guarantee 
fund and the greatest public interest 
ever before shown, While the orchestra 
is stronger musically than ever, 

? * 
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Marts and Money 


They had another spell of serious de- 
pression on the New York stock ex- 
change. The immediate cause was the 
news from Italy, which was construed 
to necessitate many more months of 
hitter warfare and further material en- 
largement in tax levies and bond issues. 
In addition there was the report of a 
temporary closing of the stock exchange 
at Montreal and the establishment of 
minimum prices there as well as on the 
exchange at Toronto. The ominous de- 
velopments in those markets brought 
another tide of liquidation in Canadian 
Pacific, the quotation for which sank 
from 144 to 132. Subsequently, Wall 
street was badly frightened by rumors 
that the Washington government grave- 
ly considered the advisability of closing 
the Wall street exchange. When talk 
to this effect had categorically been de- 
nied, the stock exchange officials an- 
nounced that they had decided to exer- 
cise restrictive supervision of all oper- 
ations for short account, with a view to 
preventing conscienceless raiding tactics, 
launched for the purpose of frightening 
investors or promoting pro-German 
propaganda. lor a while this action 
on the part of the authorities had a 
quieting, helpful effect, particularly so 
since it was accompanied by the state- 


macnt that a proposal calling for the 
fixing of minimum prices had’ been 
turned down, In connection with. this, 
J.P. Morgan was credited with resolute 
opposition to minimum figures. — Ac- 
cording to the on-dit, he declared that 
it the stock exchange were to see fit to 
establish minimum quotations, it should 
also furnish the sellers and buyers. In 
respect to this it may be pointed out 
that limited plans of irreducible levels 
have been in effect both in [england and 
France since the early part of the strug- 
gle, and the results appear to have been 
Guite advantageous all around. Relative 
to the results of our own temporary 
experiment in 1914, opinion continues 
widely conflicting. For the present the 
great majority of people dealing in Wall 
street securities strongly prefer a whol- 
They feel that 
a laisses-faire policy is the best. cal- 
culated to further both private and na- 


ly unrestricted market. 


tional interests. This, despite the ac- 
commodating policy Jately adopted hy 
Comptroller Wilhams with regard to the 
hook values of securities owned — by 
banks in the federal system. The little 
lull in liquidation was soon followed by 
another severe sinking spell, which led 
to the establishment of new low notches 
for a considerable number of promi- 
nent issues, Especial attention was paid 
to the breaks in Union Pacitic common 
and United States Steel common. The 
former now is rated at 1135g, against 
1493¢ on June 6. Steel common, after 
falling to 93!4, rallied to 98, and then 
relapsed to 95!2. On May 31, sales were 
nade at 1365s. There were no further 
attempts to explain the consistent weak- 
ness of Union Pacitic common. Assum- 
ing that holders will continue to re- 
ceive 10 per cent per year, purchasers 
at 1135 get a net return on approxi- 
mately 834 per cent. The quarterly re- 
port of the Steel Corporation created 
some displeasure. While it revealed the 
fact that something like $29 is being 
carned on the common stock, net figures 
indicated a substantial contraction of 
about $20,000,000. In prevailing circum- 
stances, Wall street is acutely disposed 
to find fault with most everything. The 
finance committee of the corporation 
thought itself justified in again declar- 
ing the regular quarterly rate of $1.25 
and $3 extra. 
ters it is argued, of course, that diyi- 


In depressionistic quar- 


dends cannot much longer be maintained 
at the rate of $17 per annum. Probably 
not. But it must not be overlooked that 
even a cut to, say, $10 would not put 
the stamp of absurdity upon the ruling 
quotation of 95!2 for the common 
stock. It would insure a net yield of 
10!4 per cent. The idea obtains on the 
stock exchange that in existing circum- 
stances neither prices nor dividends are 
entitled to close consideration, — that 
everything is in a topsy-turvy state, that 
uncertainties abound, and that there 1s 
greater timidity in the investment world 
than there ever has been. There are i 
timations, also, that at a not distant 
date the federal government may find it 
necessary to bid 5 per cent for wat 
funds. In such event, it is asserted, 
still more serious depreciation 1s bound 
to ensue in all markets for securities. 
Careful heed is bestowed likewise upo! 
the predictions of some eminent finan- 
ciers and economic thinkers that the 
government will be obliged, by and by, 
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to supervise and regulate the utilization 


people’s savings, in order to 


eliminate all economic waste These 
forecasts are in line with what [ said 
in the Merror of October 19; “In the 
event of the prolongation of the war 
into 191IS or 1919, it may become neces- 
sary for the government to devise ways 
for exercising some sort of supervision 
ever the use of the people’s money in 
speculative markets, private loans, and 
promotive schemes of all kinds. The 
longer the struggle lasts, the greater 
will become the necessity of concentra- 
tion in finance, with a view towards 
covering the constantly rising expendi- 
tures. The nation will be compelled to 
waste in all its 
Miller, of the fed- 
admitted 


eliminate economic 
forms. Mr. A. C. 
cral reserve board candidly 
the other day that inflation already is 
widely prevalent in’ the United States. 
In substantiation of his words, he point- 
ed to the increase in’ federal reserve 
hank investments, and added that before 
long “the reserve system would be made 
into a great engine of inflation.” He 
also placed the vearly savings of the 
people at $15,000,000,000, and insisted, 
in view of national expenditures of 
$20,000,000,0C0 for the running tiscal 
year, that an additional $5,000,000,000 
must be added to the annual total. 

The decision of the national council 
of defense to curtail the output of pleas- 
ure automobiles by 4JO per cent caused 
notable increase in the selling 
Studebaker 


common dropped to 3334, a figure denot- 


a very 


of shares of this” class, 


ing a decline of about $160) from. the 
top level reached in 1915. Liquidation 
in this instance was additionally stimu- 
lated by a report that the company had 
a floating debt of $9,000,000 and will 
soon cneage im new tinancing, The 
common stock of the Maxwell Motors 
Co., which was rated at 99 in the autumn 
of 1916, is down to 1915. The quotation 
for silver made a recovery of nearly 
10 cents a tew days hack—from 81!'4 to 
Ai, cents. The present price is 8834. 
The startling fluctuations in this case 
are plainly reflective of general bewil- 
derment in financial circles in) regard 
to monetary conditions after the ter- 
mination of hostilities. In the foreign 
exchange department, the principal fea 
ture right now is the rate for Italian 
drafts. The American dollar commands 
790 lire, against 3.19 in normal times. 
The recent maximum was & lire. Charges 
lor loans show no particular changes. 
Stress is put upon the firmness of time 
funds. The values of first-class bonds 
continue to exhibit marked weakness. 
Especially sensational, of late, was the 
lreak in some foreign issues. French 
Municipal bonds, drawing 6 per cent, fell 
to 8&7. ‘They were floated originally at 
%. It has leaked out that the under- 
Writing syndicate had to take 47 per 


cent for its own account. 


. 
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Finance in St. Louis 
There were no happenings of par- 
ticular consequence in the local market 
for securities, The daily aggregates of 
quotations 
The de- 
sire to sell was not noticeably increased 
New 


opinion 


transfers were modest, an 


recorded no striking changes. 


by unfavorable occurrences — in 
York, It to be the 
among holders that the present should 
Not by 


seemed 


considered a proper time for 
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submitting important offerings. Taken 
altogether, the market acted quite well, 
and helped to strengthen the impres 
sion that local yalues have already been 
reduced to bases fairly harmonizing 
with the material changes that the war 
has wrought in money markets all over 
the country. United Railways 4 per cent 
bonds are quoted at 57.25, a price de- 
noting a new minimum, The recent high 
mark was 05. The sum total of sales 
in the past week was $8,000. The pre- 
ferred stock continues in good inquiry. 
\bout two hundred and forty shares 
were lately disposed of. Prices ranged 
from 23.75 to 24.50. The common stock 
was taken at 5.75. Six thousand dollars 
of Union Depot Railway 6s brought 
99.75, and $1,000 Broadway 4's, 95.50. 

In the banking group, Bank of Com- 


merce distinguished itself by decided 
firmness. Almost fifty 


transferred at 113 to 114. Twenty Boat- 


shares were 


men’s Bank brought 104, the previous 
figure, and two Mississippi Valley Trust, 
285. There were no tavorites among 
industriai issues. National Candy com- 
mon, transactions in which were numer- 
ous, was taken mostly at 30.50 to 31. 
Twenty Brown Shoe common. brought 
66; twenty-live Hamilton-Brown Shoe, 
129; tifty Coal, 60: ten 


Rice-Stix 1). G. second preferred, 102: 


Consolidated 


thirty-seven Portland Cement, 79 to 80; 
and ten Certain-teed second preferred, 
$8.75, 


. 
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Latest Onolations 
Lid. Asked. 
Nat. Bank of Commerce 111 


United Railways) com 1 ny 
do pid : vel pars 
do 1s nly 

St. L. & Sub. Ist 5s 47 
do gen. Os Hol. 

Union Depot 6s a ie 

Laclede Gas com su 
do ptd Ya 
do os YR Se 

EK. € HH. Tel. Sa ¢31000) rT) 

St. bl. Cotton Compress 39 

Klv & Walker com izu 
do 2nd ptd Ni 

Int. Shoe com N73, 

Certain-teed com. 17 
do 2d pfd Si 

livdraulic PP. Brk. com l 

Cent. Coal & Coke com. 5S 

Granite-Bimetiullic ay a0 

Mo. Portland Cement su 

Hamilton-Brown 127 

Brown Shoe Co LAT} 
do pfd N7 

National Candy com JN, 3 

Chicago Ry. Equipment Liv 

ete 


Answers to Inquiries 
Wi Aw , Lima, ©) 


stock of the Republic Steel Co. is an 


The preferred 
investment of a somewhat speculative 
Largely viewed, the curren! 
there 


character. 
price of 95 does not seem high, 
being no question, at this date, concern 
ing the stability of the 7 per cent diy: 
cend. The company still earns the © 
per cent dividend on the common with 
a comfortable margin of safety. The 
value of the preferred must necessarily 
fluctuate with tendencies in the general 
the depreciation has 


market. Thus far 


not been very severe—twenty-two points 
from the top mark in 1916, which repre- 
maximum. A further 


sents absolute 


decline of ten or twelve points would 
no doubt be witnessed if the war were 
to continue into 1918. 
months ended Jutie 30, 1917, the com 
a surplus of $9,780,000, 


For the six 


pany reported 
after preferred and common dividends. 
The figures for the second half of the 
year should be less favorable—approxi- 
mately $6,500,000. 

The de 


Investor, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Y Southern 


cline of $17 in the price ot 


Pacific since last March has no inauspi 
cious signilicance as to the safety of 
the 6 per cent dividend. The company 
is carning about I4 per cent on the 
$272,822,000 common. stock, despite the 
large shrinkage revealed in- the | last 
monthly statement. The value of thi 
shares is affected by general financial 
conditions. Purchases should be begun 
in case of a break to 75, a figure indi 
cating a net vield of exactly 8 per cent. 
In putting in buying orders, one should 
hear in mind that one hardly ever suc- 
ceeds in getting an order filled at or 
close to the bottom. The thing to do 
is to purchase as soon as one is assured 
of a substantial yield and the high in 
trinsic merits of the stock desired. 
[NourtReER, St. Louis——American Hidk 
& Leather thoroughly 
speculative. It draws 5 per cent per 


preferred — is 


annum, though entitled to 7 per cent, 
cumulatively. There is $13,000,000 out- 
standing. The stock is in the hands of 
a canny clique, which has often worked 
overtime trying to distribute holdings at 
faney figures. The current price of 58 
compares with 7s last December 
There is 112 per cent in unpaid divi- 
dends to be provided for. Cannot ad- 
vise purchases unless you are prepared 
to run the hazards of a long pull. 

D. WK. Columbus, Neb—Union Pa- 
cific preferred is an excellent invest 
ment. Its future value, like that of all 
other desirable securities, depends to a 
considerable extent upon the duration 
of the war. At the present price of 
73, the net return is 5.50 per cent. Under 
prevailing conditions, it should be not 
less than © per cent, a rate obtainable 
on purchases at 66. Ino view of the 
progressive and startling impoverish 
ment of nations, a truly extensive re 
covery in the price of this or any other 
stock of the best class cannot reasonably 
he looked fer in the calculable future. 
There 


inducements t 


SUBSCRIBER, Nansas City, Mo. 
stronye 
Lead & Smelting 


are no visible 
buy American Zine, 
common. It is just a gamble—nothing 


more for the present. The prevailing 


price of 13° looks cheaps, of course, 
when contrasted with the maximum of 
last vear---977 x. There is $4,828,000 out 
standing, of the par value of $25. The 
last dividend, due in .\ugust, was ce 
ferred, The © per cent preferred divi 
dend mas be considered secure for the 
time being. The company has $500,000 
notes outstanding. There are also out 
standing $1,900,000 Granby Mining tirst 
ss, due in 1926. 
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New Books Received 


Orders for any books reviewed in 
Reepy’s Mirror will be promptly filled 
on receipt of purchase price, with 
postage added when necessary. Address, 
kkeepy’s Mirror, St. Louis, Mo. 


New ADVENTURES Dy Michael Monahan 
New York: George H. Doran Co., $2.00, 
\ collection of Monahan’s best) work, em 


bracing his ripest philosophy of life, his) rich 


<t humor, his most artistic sketches and 
critiques, the whole maintaining a happy bal 
nec between literary and human interest 

Ix Divers Toxes by Clarence Watt Tleaz 
litt Boston: Sherman, French & Co., Stoo 
Lvrical expression of intimate person 

tis Ob thre gravel sort 

DarecwreR ¢ ri Morning by Zona Gale 


Bobbs-Merrill, $1.40 


Indianapolis: 





| The Mosher Books 


‘*At the outset (1891) I wanted to 
make only a few beautiful books.”’ 


lam still making beautiful books as 
the following 1917 List will show: 





Garlands and Wayfarings 
By WILLIAM ASPENWALL BRAD 
LEY 
500 copies, Post Svo on Italian hand 
made paper, Ancoua boards, $1.50 net. 
23 copics on Japan vellum, $4.00 net. 
One ot the younger group of .\merican 
authers whose tirst volume of verse 
here makes its appearance in a most 
attractive format, 


Dreams 
By OLIVE SCLIREINER 
DOO copies.  Foolseap quarto, Van Gel 


der paper, old-style decorated boards, 
$2.50 net. 

25 copies on Japan vellum, $5.00 net. 
The only beautiful edition of this en 
during book of prose symbolism ever 
issucd im wAmerica. 


By Bendemeer’s Stream: 
A Book of Lyrics 


by THOMAS MOORE 

Foolseap quarto, Van Gel 
der paper, old-style greei boards, gold 
dlestgns, $1.50) net. 

25 copies on Japan vellum, $4.00 net, 

\ sclection of old) favorites—“broken 
airs you onee loved’ or might come 
to love if from now oi you Krew them. 


S00 copies, 


Two New ‘‘Lyra Americana’’ Vol- 
umes: 


\ 
Lyrics from a Library 
By CLINTON SCOLLARD 
fo cCopres, Foolseap Svo, clecorated 
boards, SEOO net. 25 copies on Japan 
vellum, $2.00) net 


Nn alluring litth: volume that has been 


Macecssibl tor Sonne tne is now re 
vised by its author and tads a titting 
picce mn Va micricaila, 


\ 
The Voice in the Silence 
By THOMAS S. JONES, IR. 


fo Copies, } 


Poots iy SVO, decorated 
hoards, SbLoOo net 25 copics on Japan 
velhim, $2.00 net ; 

\ fourth and augmented edition whieh, 


with Phe Rose Jar, presenis the poetry 
of Mr. Jones im its f revision To 
this volume Jranes bane S\llen has eon 
tributed an exquisite appreciation 


Previous issues: 


| Vhe Rose Ja By Thomas S 
Jones, Ir 
1] \ Hlandful of Lavender. By Li 
zotte Woodworth Reese. 
Il Phi Flower from the Ashes and 
Other Verse, [4 Kalith  M, 
Thomas 
| Dray one of these books exquisitel 
printed from hand-set type on genuine 
hand-made papers and in’ distinetizvely 
old style meding 


My new revised Catalogue free on request. 


THOMAS BIRD MOSHER 
Portland, Maine 














fae Reviveo Cynte’s Catenpar by Ethel 
Wats Mumford, Oliver Tlerford and Addison 
Mizner San) Francisco: Panl Elder & Coa., 
se colts 

Comical perversions of familia sayings, 

Wi | ith cleve twine N falling off 

jlaaaiit itte PYDAEDN ‘ - 

IMerris \ CALENDA rok TUES designed by 
I] mkt Sik | sal | «t Paul Elder 
ew Co 

Nn illustrated panel f n fortnight of 
the vear, bearing a quotation from a fanitliar 
wut) \rtisu 

Pasi Jos ‘ \eeusrin Dary by Joseph 
Francis Dal Ni York: M millan & Co., 
S400 

The story of the life and achievements of 


America’s first great theatrical manager, also 
a record of the New York stage im the middle 


mecteenth century, and information and 
anecedotes concerning many famous players, 
Ilustrated with photographs Indexed 


llow do Ger Waar You Want by Orison 
_ tt Marden New York: Phomas ¥; 
Crowell, $1.25 

\nother ot the Marden “inspirational” 
hooks, teaching that self contidence is the 


ot of suceess, 


ote oe fe 
When passing behind a street car, look 


out for the cat approaching from the 
opposite direction. 
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Your Grocer will deliver 


REG US PAT OFF 


A BEVERAGE 





You’ve enjoyed it at restaurants and other places— 
now you want your family and your guests to join 
you in the same pleasure. That’s onc of the joys of 
serving Bevo—to hear your guests say how good it 
is—then to listen to their arguments as to just what 
it is. If they haven’t seen the bottle they’ll all agree 
that it is something else —if they have seen the 
bottle each will have a different explanation for its 
goodness. 

Bevo is nutritive—pure through pasteurization and 
sterilization—non-intoxicating, wholesome and thor- 
oughly refreshing. Note—Bevo should be served cold. 


Bevco—the all-year-’round soft drink 


Get Bevo atinns, restaurants, groceries, department and drug stores, 
picnic grounds, baseball parks, soda fountains, dining cars, steam- 
ships, and other places where refreshing beverages are sold. Guard 
against substitutes—have the bottle opened in front of you. 


Devo is sold in bottles only—-and is bottled exclusively by 


ANFEUSER-BU®"H—ST. LOUIS 


St 








SUNDAY NIGHT AND ALL NEXT WEEK 
S1.00 Mat. Wed. Sat. Mat., S0e¢ to S150, 


“THE NEW WORD” 
“BARBARA’S WEDDING” 
“THE OLD LADY SHOWS HER MEDALS” 


JEFFERSON 


CHAS. FROHMAN 
Presents 


3 PLAYS 
By J. M. BARRIE 


At Every Perform- 
anee, Night Prices, 
ee to K2. 














SH UB ERT OLIVER MOROSCO OFFERS 


GARRICK} THE BIRD 
ana {OF PARADISE 


$1.00 Mat. Wed. 
Sat. Mat., 50¢ to ae THE PULSATING HAWAIIAN ROVANCE 








ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


MAX ZACH, Conductor Season opens Novy. 16-17 


15 Friday Afternoon and Fifteen Saturday Evening Concerts 
Singers—Louise Homer, Emilio De Gogorza, Julia Culp, 


Ww 

ORLD Reinald) Werrenrath, Helen Stanley, Arthur Hackett, 

FAMOUS Violinists—Fritz Kreisler, Sascha Jacobinoff, ‘Cellist— 
Willem Willeke. Pianists—Harold Bauer, Guiomar 

ARTISTS Novaes, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 


SEASON TICKETS $9.00, $12.50, and $17.50 


Now on sale at 205 Knights of Columbus Bldg... 3549 Olive St. 








Reservations may be made by ‘Telephone, Lindell or Central 2907 








ORPHEUM THEATER 2: wien “rons, 


THREE VAGRANTS 


EMMA CARUS OLIVE BRISCOE 
ava.’ SANTOS & HAYS 
and LARRY COMER SELMA BRATZ 


VON , “FOR MARIE LO 
Pietures 





COMEDY FogR | PITY’S SAKE” Popular Prices 














REAL BURLESQUE 
S T A N D A R D 7th & Walnut Mats, Daily 
GROWN UP BABIES 








6 DIVING NYMPHS 


20—BEAUTIES—RAG TIME DOLLS—20 





NEXT—LID LIFTERS 






































The Golden Rule of Business 
ec oe 


Style()aulng 


Exactly as Advertised 


Good Advertising 


The advertising campaigns Which we have planned 
and directed were successful, because they were per- 
sonal and practical. 

All advertising should approach personal salesman- 
ship as nearly as possible. 

Sound analysis—original methods—consistent co- 
operation—-merchandising ability. These are the vital 
elements of good advertising which we offer you. 

Write or phone for an appointment. 












Simpson Advertisin3, Service Company 
ROY B. SIMPSON, President 


Syndicate Trust Bldg. 


’Phone, Olive 462 








BURLESQUE SHOWS 
G A Y E T Y Produced Each Week with Propriety 


14th AND LOCUST Before Audiences Composed of 


Women and Children 





THIS WEEK 
JEAN BEDINI AND HIS PUSS-PUSS CO. 





NEXT WEEK With Those Three “Dern Fools" 
THE SIGHTSEERS Will J. Kennedy—Jack Miller—Harry Kellys 











Grand Opera House 


ON MARKET STREET 
Between Broadway and Sixth 


AMERICAN 


Starting Next Sunday Mat. and Week 
Eves. and Sunday Mat., 10-25-35-50e; 
" , I > . * Ps 
The Theatre of Liberal Polley Mats., Tues., Thurs. and Sat., 10-25¢ 


TEN STANDARD ACIS OF THE 








BIGGEST AND BEST 
ADVANCE VAUDEVILLE 


Ever Offered at Popular Prices 





Box Seats 30c; Lower Floor 25¢; 
All Other Seats L5e. 








Evens & Howard 


FIRE BRICK COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


High-Grade Fire Brick and Sewer Pipe 


Yards for City Delivery: 
920 Market St. Saint Louis 


























THE PROBLEM SOLVED “WHERE TO GO TO-NIGHT” 


‘**CICARDI’S°*® 
Under Cover and Open Air WINTER GARDEN 
High-Class Entertainment Every Night A. J. CICARDI 





ENGAGEMENT EXTRAORDINARY ! 


DAVID BELASCO’S SENSATIONAL 
AND DARING PLAY 


“The Heart of Wetona 











l5e.-25¢ | 
COLUMBIA Continuous Vandeville 
11 A.M. to11 P.M. 


9—CLASSY ACTS—9% 
SEVEN BRACKS 
The World's Greatest Equilibrists 
SIX HARVARDS 
CONWAY & FIELDS 
KARL & SUNSHINE 
MARGARET RYAN 
UNIVERSAL WEEKLY 
LAWRENCE & EDWARDS 
DeNOYER & DANIE 
HAYATAKE BROS, 
GALLANDO 














LATEST PHOTOPLAYS 

















